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CORRAL OF DEATH 


By 
Malcolm Wheeler-Nicholson 


ANY one could see that Davies 
was new to the service. The 
green second-lieutenant was not 
even a West-Pointer, but had 
come to the regiment from a 
mere ‘tin school.’ But he had 
the making of a soldier in him. 
On the other side of the Rio 
Grande, the bandit Gordino 
went his murderous way. His 
wrath embraced all Gringoes, 
but against Bannion, the griz- 
zled sergeant, it grew venomous, 
and when at last the fortune of 
the irregular warfare threw the 
soldier into the clutches of the 
bandit, the whole patrol, with 
the young lieutenant at its head, 
dashed against tremendous odds 
to rescue him. 

Major Wheeler-Nicholson knows 
his men and his scene, and he 
knows how to write. His book 
can be recommended with enthu- 
siasm to every lover of adventure 
fiction. 
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THE CORRAL OF DEATH 


CHAPTER I 
A SHAVETAIL AND A SABER 


THE longer he looked at the closed door, the less 
did he like it. A closed door always harbors some- 
thing of the unknown and the mysterious. From 
behind -this particular one he could hear a high- 
_ pitched and querulous voice raised in anger. 
Occasionally a frightened, or worried, or angry- 
looking, officer would come out hurriedly, talking 
to himself and seeing no one, least of all the pain- 
fully new, obviously green second lieutenant 
waiting in the adjutant’s office. 

With half a glance any one could see that he 
was new to the Service. Tall and clear-skinned 
and clear-eyed he might well be, but those attri- 
butes did not save him from the shrieking new- 
ness of his uniform, the excessive shininess of his 
boots, boots that rode high up against his knee 
cap instead of settling in gracefully careless folds 
around the calf of the leg and the ankle. His 
bright and sparkling dress saber, undimmed by 
desert sun or northern rain, told any one who 
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looked that it had recently come from the well- 
stocked shelves of some military outfitter along 
F Street in Washington, D.C. 

When he moved, the saber revealed his new- 
ness in a more thoroughgoing fashion. For this 
weapon, with what seemed almost fiendish de- 
pravity, tangled itself up in his knee when he 
strode forward. It hung awkwardly on its hook, 
the leather slings stiff with newness. It had 
caught him under the knee as he reported to the 
adjutant. It swung most uncomfortably in his 
‘way at every step he took. Not to be learned in 
a moment is that slight outward thrust of the left 
hip at each step that swings the long scabbard 
rhythmically in and out to miss the knee as it 
advances. 

How he envied the easy, capable strides of the 
various officers who came and went as he waited. 
They were bronzed and capable-looking; he felt 
ashamed of his own untanned cheeks. 

The adjutant went in to the colonel’s office 
again. The door was left open. 

‘It’s a new second lieutenant reporting; name’s 
Davies,’ stated the adjutant calmly. 

The colonel’s voice rose like a sky rocket in a 
pyrotechnic display of purple language. Davies 
blanched. 

‘And why in the name of ten thousand putrid 
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peanut peddlers the War Department sends 
me another everlastingly condemned, wet-nosed 
shavetail, I don’t know!’ The voice sizzled and 
spluttered and roared. ‘Me with a regiment of 
cavalry without any men or horses, short two 
thirds of my officers, bandits raging up and down 
the Border on the warpath again! Hell!’ 

From then on, for what the colonel said about 
the War Department, root and branch, he could 
have been tried by court-martial ten times over. 
He ended up with a roar — 

‘Send him in!’ 

The adjutant came out and beckoned to 
Davies. The newly arrived second lieutenant 
took a deep breath, realizing for the first time 
that it required real courage to be an officer. He 
picked up his white gloves nervously, trying to 
remember the ritual of reporting to his superior 
officer, a ritual that he had studied carefully until 
he was sure he had it letter perfect. How did it 
go? Yes, yes, to walk straight up to the desk, 
come to a full halt, bring both heels together 
snappily, raise the right hand in a smart salute 
and say, ‘Sir, Second Lieutenant Davies reports 
for duty!’ 

Alas for the well-laid plans of mice and shave- 
tails. As he entered the room, the treacherous 
saber, lurking forgotten at his side, suddenly in- 
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serted itself between his knees. The firm and 
manly stride with which his entry started ended 
up in an evolution which bore a faint resemblance 
to a poorly executed flying tackle. His face fiery 
red, Davies straightened himself out and tried to 
remember his lines. One look into the harsh blue 
eyes of the old colonel staring at him from behind 
the desk and he could think of nothing but a wild 
desire to go from there to elsewhere, anywhere at 
all. The colonel abated not one whit the frostiness 
of his eye as he plucked angrily at his long, white, 
drooping mustaches and regarded the embar- 
rassed youth before him. 

In the excitement, the white linen stock that 
Davies wore under the high collar of his olive 
drab blouse, rose up and peeked coyly out from 
behind his right ear. His cap worked itself up 
somewhere on the back of his head. The devilish 
saber, not content with the damage it had 
wrought already, came unslung from its hook and 
try as he might, he could not get it back in its 
proper place. 

Totally forgotten was all the ritual that one was 
supposed to go through when reporting to one’s 
commanding officer. From the colonel’s view- 
point there was some excuse for anger. Here was 
an obviously new second lieutenant, looking the 
amateur to the last detail of uniform —a uni- 
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form that did not curve in at the proper places 
nor bulge out where it should. 

‘Well,’ growled the colonel at last, ‘what the 
hell do you think you represent?’ 

This was a most encouraging preface. Under its 
warming influence Davies promptly forgot every- 
thing else he knew. His mind became the most 
perfect of blanks. He tried to speak and only 
succeeded in stuttering. 

The wrath of the colonel deepened. Davies 
watched the Old Man’s mustache in fascination, 
absolutely certain that the colonel was going to 
pull said mustache out by the roots. A vast 
thundering noise was in his ears: 

‘And, by Gad, after dumping me down here in 
this hellhole of a place with only four men left to 
me in each troop and only about ten officers to 
the whole regiment, they have the nerve to send 
me a wet-nosed, puling infant like you! What is 
the War Department coming to? That’s what I 
want to know — what’s the War Department 
coming to?’ 

The colonel leaned savagely across the desk, 
probing Davies with his harsh blue eyes. 

The adjutant stepped up, soft-footed, and 
whispered to the Old Man in an attempt to soothe 
him. 

‘Yes, yes,’ the colonel snapped testily, ‘assign 
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him to G Troop. He can’t do any harm there. 
Yes, yes, tell Sergeant Bannion to teach him his 
recruit drill and try to make a soldier out of 
him.’ 

The colonel waved the obnoxious second lieu- 
tenant away. But the second lieutenant, too new 
to realize the advantage which accrues to him 
who gets quickly out of the colonel’s way, fool- 
ishly waited upon the order of his going and, in 
trembling tones, posed a question. 

‘Where can I find quarters?’ he asked. 

The adjutant shot him a warning glance, then 
shook his head. Davies had beautifully blundered 
into one of the colonel’s pet phobias. 

‘Quarters! Quarters!’ — the colonel came up 
for air — ‘where do you think you'll find quar- 
ters! Suppose I carry quarters around in my hat? 
Quarters! You're lucky to be alive. D’ye know 
where I live, I, the colonel of this regiment?’ 
The Old Man beat his chest. ‘I live in a little 
two-by-four room that I have to go in sideways 
to get in at all! Me, the colonel! It’s so small 
that there isn’t room enough to swing a cat by the 
tail. Have to go outside to change my mind. Get 
the hell out of here, you and your quarters! Me 
with a thousand raw recruits coming in here any 
day and a thousand green remounts the day after. 
and with nobody to drill them but a couple of 
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knock-kneed, sore-toed, spavined, wet-nosed sec- 
ond lieutenants. Get out of here before I lose my 
temper! You and your quarters!’ 

Davies got, precipitantly and as swiftly as he 
could move. He fled from that place as though 
the Devil himself was on his trail. In his haste to 
reach the door, he forgot all about his saber. 
That treacherous length of steel with almost 
diabolic ingenuity tangled itself up with his knees 
again. Davies lunged against the side of the door, 
untangled himself to a volley of strong language, 
and somehow, in what manner he never knew, fell 
into the outer office, his forehead covered with 
perspiration and his eyes wild. He was absolutely 
certain that his military career was blighted at 
the start. 

The adjutant followed him in a moment. 

“Don’t take the colonel’s manner too seri- 
ously, young fellow,’ the grave-eyed adjutant com- 
forted him. ‘You see, we’ve just returned from 
the Philippines and we were ordered to leave our 
men and horses over there. All we have here is a 
skeleton regiment consisting of a few officers and 
non-commissioned officers. Now they are filling 
us up with recruits and remounts and the colonel 
is angry because they have given him only three 
or four months to get his regiment ready for 
Border patrol.’ 
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‘I see,’ gulped Davies, watching the door 
apprehensively. 

‘Now,’ continued the adjutant, ‘you go down 
to the bachelor building and find yourself a room. 
Then go down to your troop, Troop G, and meet 
your first sergeant — he’s an old-timer and he'll 
help you get straightened out.’ 

Grateful at least for these few kind words, 
Davies set forth, still firmly convinced, however, 
that he might as well bid farewell to all hopes of 
making a career of the profession of arms. 

Back in the colonel’s office the Old Man sud- 
denly subsided and looked narrowly at the 
adjutant. 

‘Seems a nice enough kid,’ he remarked mildly 
enough. 

‘A little awkward,’ commented the adjutant, 
knowing better than to agree completely with the 
colonel on any subject. 

‘Awkward, certainly,’ retorted the old man 
testily. ‘We're all awkward until we get the iron 
of the military system into our souls. I like ’em 
awkward; shows that they are willing to learn. 
All they need is a little hell to make good stuff out 
of ’em. He'll do.’ 

The colonel returned to his papers with a grunt. 

Davies, carefully removing his belt with the 
detestable and treacherous saber dangling from 
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it, put it under his arm and sought out the 
bachelor building. 

This was far down at the end of the small cav- 
alry post above the Rio Grande. It was an old 
brick building. Davies could find no one about. 
He knocked at several doors in the long hallway, 
but there was no response. Finally a sleepy-look- 
ing Chinese cook appeared from somewhere, evi- 
dently just awakened from his afternoon’s siesta. 

But the cook was capable. Without a word he 
led the newly joined officer up to a small bare 
room at the head of the upper hallway. It con- 
tained nothing but a broken chair. 

‘What’ll I do for a bed?’ asked the lieutenant. 

The Chinese looked at him in surprise. 

‘You no catchem tloop?’ he asked. ‘Catchem 
tloop, soldier he fix bed fo’ you. Chow seven 
o'clock, everybody here,’ with which comforting 
words the Chinese faded from the picture. 

Who was it he was supposed to call upon next? 
His squadron commander? Yes, he remembered 
now. Major Cranston was his name. Forth he 
hied him to find Major Cranston, hoping that he 
would be more approachable than the colonel. It 
was with some trepidation that he walked up to 
the porch of the major’s quarters and rang the 
bell. A soft-footed Philippine muchacho opened 
the door for him and bowed him silently inside. 
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Davies heard a voice upstairs, then the firm 
and assured tread of some masterful person de- 
scending. From the echo of the footsteps, he 
expected at least to be confronted with a man 
thick-thewed and of surpassing height. Instead, 
a short, paunchy individual, wearing a pince-nez 
on a black silken cord, came strutting in, looking 
like nothing so much as a pursy and arrogant little 
‘turkey cock. 

‘How d’ye do, how d’ye do,’ barked the small 
major in a deep and resonant voice. ‘Very glad 
to see you I’m sure. Sit down. Have a cigar? 
No? You have joined us at a most unpropitious 
time, most unpropitious, I assure you. You un- 
doubtedly have a great deal to learn, a great deal. 
I take it you know very little of the regulations 
and one’s duty toward one’s superiors and an 
officer’s attitude toward his inferiors. I shall be 
very happy to instruct in those matters.’ 

The little major stood up. To add weight to his 
homilies, he placed his pince-nez more firmly on 
his nose. His stubby forefinger waggled seriously 
at Davies; his voice took on the rounded periods 
of a man accustomed to public speaking. 

‘Remember, young man, that obedience, first, 
last, and all the time, is the cornerstone of mili- 
tary life. Yours not to reason why, yours but to 
do and die, as a great poet puts it so aptly. 
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Secondly, you must gain unswerving obedience 
from your subordinates and their deepest respect. 
In order to gain their deepest respect, you must 
never confess ignorance of anything. If some- 
thing comes up that you don’t understand, cut 
off your right hand before you show your igno- 
rance. An officer must never show ignorance. 
Remember that, young man, and you will go 
high. As an older officer with some small success 
to his credit’ — here the little major strutted 
slightly, so that Davies was hard put to it not to 
grin — ‘I can tell you that the path to success in 
the Army lies in careful study and strict compli- 
ance with the regulations. Make that blue book 
of Army Regulations your Bible, keep it under 
your pillow, make no decision without it, and you 
will always be right. Just as an example, I notice 
that you have your cross sabers nearly an inch 
from the U.S. on your collar. Regulations plainly 
prescribe that they shall be only half an inch. A 
small detail, of course, but very important. Suc- 
cess in the Army means the observance of a 
multitude of small details...’ 

It dawned on Davies somewhat dimly that 
total immersion in the observation of a multitude 
of small details might tend to make a man small- 
minded, but his respectful listening attitude gave 
no hint of this. The major was undoubtedly 
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pleased with the phrase he had succeeded in roll- 
ing off his tongue and repeated it once or twice to 
get the full flavor of it. The major’s living-room 
was sparely furnished, evidently the living-room 
of a bachelor. A Government issue table, stiff 
and angular Quartermaster furniture, including 
a bookcase, gave the room an air of monastic 
simplicity. The bookcase was empty save for a 
copy of Army Regulations, a Manual of Courts- 
Martial, a Cavalry Drill Regulations bound in 
yellow cloth, and one or two other manuals of 
regulations. Of other books there were none. 

‘It is very plain to see that as yet you know 
little of the Service’—the major stiffened a 
little as he rolled out the word — ‘and its obliga- 
tions. But you will learn, you will learn. You 
must look to your superior officers as models and 
mould yourself upon them’ — the major puffed 
out his chest slightly — ‘and call upon me for any 
information you may need.’ 

Going down the steps of the major’s porch, it 
suddenly occurred to Davies that in all the words 
sounded off by the pompous little officer there was 
not a single word of war or battle or fighting, only 
much talk of regulations. It puzzled him a little. 
He had thought in his youthful inexperience that 
an army was for fighting purposes. 

Well, there seemed but little to do but look up 
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the troop. Making his way over the sun-scalded 
parade ground, he passed through the line of 
brick barracks in which one squadron of the regi- 
ment was housed and sought through a wilder- 
ness of tents and shacks for his own troop. Life- 
less and deserted, the camp was a dreary place, 
all silent and untenanted. Finally with much 
difficulty, he found a shack marked Troop G. 

Into Troop G shack he went. Across one end of 
the shack was a cot. Reposing upon it, his mouth 
open and the place shaking with the vehemence of 
his snores, was a tall, heavily built man, his beard 
showing blue under his skin, his body clad only in 
breeches and undershirt. 

Undoubtedly this was the first sergeant, re- 
flected Davies, standing still in indecision. But 
what was the etiquette that governed a situation 
like this? Davies was indubitably in command of 
this troop, such as it- was. As troop commander 
he would be perfectly justified in waking up the 
first sergeant and getting down to business. 
Taking a step toward the sleeping beauty, he 
stopped. 

The first sergeant was a frightfully hard-faced, 
capable-looking individual. Davies doubted the 
expediency of awaking such a one suddenly and 
without previous warning, as it were. Somehow 
there was about the sleeping non-commissioned 
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officer a little of the air of the colonel, something 
vaguely military, commanding, self-sufficient. 

Thinking over the problem, he temporized. 
Suddenly he felt himself under the scrutiny of a 
pair of exceedingly frosty blue eyes. The first 
sergeant had awakened. 

How it was done Davies never did know. But 
the sleeper was on his feet. With one swift mo- 
tion he had put on his blouse and buttoned it to 
the last hook on the collar, in what seemed one 
sweep of his hand. With another swoop his feet 
were settled into his shoes and the puttees miracu- 
lously in place above them. All this was per- 
formed with incredible swiftness, with averted 
head, so that it seemed but a matter of a few 
seconds until the tall figure of the non-commis- 
sioned officer stood at attention before him. 

Davies was somewhat taken back. 

‘Yis, sorr,’ the tall sergeant said with a rising 
inflection in his voice. 

Looking into the wholesome Irish face before 
him, Davies felt a wave of thankfulness engulf 
him. There was something exceedingly fit and 
capable about this Irish sergeant and something 
exceedingly likable at the same time. 

‘I’m Lieutenant Davies — er — I seem to have 
been assigned to this troop — at least the colonel 
said — the colonel told me to come to this troop 
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—and——’ Then sudden memory of all the colo- 
nel had said returned to him and he stuttered. 

‘Yis, sorr, and glad Oi am to wilcome you, 
Liftinent.’ 

The sergeant still maintained his rigid pose of 
attention, but his voice was hearty and the burr 
of his brogue a delight to the lonely ear of the 
friendless shavetail. Was one supposed to shake 
hands with a non-commissioned officer? The 
question rose to plague Davies. Then his back- 
ground of decency and training asserted itself; he 
suddenly did not care whether he violated all the 
regulations in the blue book. His hand shot out 
in friendly greeting. The sergeant shook hands 
gravely and courteously. 

‘Oi’m hopin’ the liftinent will be likin’ the 
throop,’ Sergeant Bannion went on. 

Davies looked around, then suddenly remem- 
bered that officers were supposed to be addressed 
in the third person and that he himself was the 
lieutenant referred to. 

‘Sure, and it isn’t much of a throop,’ confided 
Bannion, ‘bein’ widout min and hoorses alto- 
gither, all of thim havin’ been left behint in the 
Islands, as the colonel has probably told the 
liftinent.’ 

‘He did say something about it,’ hazarded 
Davies gravely, a spark of amusement in his eye. 
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Sergeant Bannion grinned in sudden understand- 
ing. 

‘Shure and whin the colonel take ut into his 
head to rema-ark about anythin’ ye can hear him 
ha-alf way across the St-a-ate of Tixas. A jewil of 
a mon is the colonel notwithstanding, Liftinent, 
shure, and there’s na harm in him at all, at all. 
Oi misdoot he gave the liftinent the rough idge of 
his tongue, but ’tis nought but his way wid newly 
joined orficers. Has the liftinent been assigned 
any quarthers as yit?’ 

Davies nodded. 

‘Has the liftinent been issued any blankets or 
biddin? No? Oi thought not, wid that murderin’ 
horsethief of a Chinaman at the officers’ miss.’ 

The first sergeant, walking to the door of the 
shack, shouted down the empty street. One gave 
answer and there were words held between the 
Irish non-commissioned officer and one who stood 
without. Then the sergeant returned. 

What was next on the programme, wondered 
Davies. Certainly it was good to have fallen into 
the capable hands of this kindly Irishman. But 
he had never taken over a troop before and was 
uncertain. A soldier scratched at the canvas door 
of the shack. 

At the sergeant’s word he entered and asked 
some question about a requisition. The sergeant 
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lifted the top of a field desk and drew forth a 
printed form, rapidly filling it in. As Davies 
waited, he brought out his silver cigarette case 
and, deeming it impolite to take a cigarette alone, 
offered his open case to the soldier who stood at 
attention beside him. The man looked surprised. 
He relaxed his stiff pose and took one with a mur- 
mured thanks. Davies felt the eye of the first 
sergeant upon him. Somehow he felt that he had 
done wrong. 

When the man left, Sergeant Bannion came up 
to him. 

‘Beggin’ the liftinent’s pa-ardon’ — his voice 
was respect itself — ‘but the liftinent should not 
be offerin’ cigarettes to a sodger the first time he 
meets him. Sure and it is all right when the 
liftinent knows the min and they knows him. 
Ye’ll not mind an ould sergeant tillin’ ye this, 
Liftinent?’ 

Davies flushed with the reproof, but looked the 
sergeant steadily in the eye. 

‘Sergeant Bannion,’ he said very seriously, 
‘I’m new to this game. If I pull anything too bad 
to pass over, I’d appreciate your correction.’ 

The sergeant’s face glowed. His hand shot out 
and gripped Davies’s hand. 

‘Liftinent, we undtherstand each other ex- 
tremely well: I wad be happy to steer ye through 
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your first few months in the throop, puttin’ a 
word in your ear now and thin — not that ye'll 
need it much, for if Oi’m anny jedge, ye’ll be 
takin’ to it like a duck to wather.’ 

To his crony, Sergeant Murphy, of the Machine 
Gun Platoon, Bannion repaired that night, telling 
him of the new officer assigned to the troop. 

‘Anither uv them wet-nosed byes?’ asked 
Murphy. 

‘Indade and he’s not’— Sergeant Bannion 
pulled his pipe out and waved it to lend emphasis 
— ‘it’s a clear and stiddy oi the bye has and it’s 
a foine orficer he’ll be makin’ befoor very long and 
one ye’d be proud to serve undther. The throuble 
wid most of the orficer lads whin they join up is 
unlarnin’ all sorts uf foolishness and the most uf 
all aboot handlin’ the min. Sure and I belave this 
one’s been through somethin’ that’s stiddied him 
loike a rock. “If Oi pull anything too bad to pass 
over ye’ll correct me, Sergint,’’ he says to me, 
quiet loike and serious. He fair creaks wid new- 
ness and the shinin’ new leather of him. By the 
shine of his leather ye can always tell a new second 
liftinent.’ 

‘But ye can’t tell him much,’ Murphy objected 
soberly. 

‘This one ye can, praise be.’ Bannion was em- 
phatic. 


CHAPTER II 
RIO GRANDE RUMORS 


It had struck Davies, leaving the troop at last, 
that he had violated one of the very strongest of 
the major’s precepts right at the start. He had 
allowed a subordinate to correct him, and had not 
only allowed, but confessed his ignorance without 
concealment. Why not, he asked himself half 
angrily. The sergeant was old enough to be his 
father. Besides, Sergeant Bannion was every 
inch a man, a man whom it would be ridiculous to 
attempt to bluff, even in the unlikely event that 
he could get away with it. 

It was nearly time to dress for dinner. 

He found his room furnished in comfort, bed 
and bedding, an old bureau and table and chair. 
His clothes were laid out for him, and his toilet 
articles spread neatly to hand. In all this he dis- 
cerned the fine hand of Sergeant Bannion. Sure 
enough, an extremely thin-faced and pessimistic- 
looking soldier reported to him as orderly and 
striker, evidently having been impelled thereto by 
the strong representations of Sergeant Bannion. 

At dinner that night he would meet all the 
bachelor officers of the regiment. Looking for- 
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ward to this with mixed feelings, he bathed and 
changed from the olive drab into blue dress, 
rather enjoying the feel of the snug trim blouse 
with its heavy gold shoulder straps and the well- 
cut breeches in sky blue with the broad golden 
yellow stripe down the side and the patent-leather 
boots and nickeled spurs. 

Downstairs, in the dining-room, Davies could 
hear the hum of many voices and an occasional 
outburst of laughter. The mess was assembled. 

At the door, he received a quick impression of 
a large gathering of young men, all quite spruce 
and colorful in the cavalry blue, black, and gold; 
the table was encircled by a row of bronzed faces 
below which was another ribbon of color, the 
golden shoulder straps, and below that the black 
blouses. The talk and laughter ceased suddenly 
as he came in and stood quietly by the door. The 
senior officer of the mess rose in his place, a tall 
young first lieutenant still not wholly recovered 
from the dengue fever of the Islands. All the 
officers arose courteously, and he was introduced 
and shook hands with each in turn. 

A place was shown him. As quickly as the 
formal introductions were ended, no one paid him 
any further attention. This worried him some- 
what, until he realized that it might be the custom 
of this very old regiment to take the new arrival 
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on sufferance, to put him on probation until he 
had won his welcome. This was exactly the case. 
But it was a little lonely, and he hoped that it 
would not continue indefinitely. Some instinct 
told him to be silent and keep himself to himself 
until the ice was broken. 

He did not realize it, but his very silence and 
unobtrusiveness worked heavily in his favor 
among these officers, most of whom were gradu- 
ates of West Point and inclined to be wary of 
men from ‘tin schools,’ as any military school 
outside of West Point was termed. That some 
of these schools gave a very broad and thorough 
training and were allowed to graduate second 
lieutenants directly into the Army made no dif- 
ference. A tin school was a tin school and it mat- 
tered little that Davies had put in four hard- 
working years at one of the best of them. 

One officer at the table was the exception to 
the general rule, a Lieutenant Britten. He was 
cordiality itself. Davies soon discovered the 
reason. For long and weary months Britten had 
been the regimental ‘goat,’ the lowest ranking 
second lieutenant of them all, and therefore avail- 
able for all unpleasant details. Davies’s arrival 
had pushed him out of this position and he was 
correspondingly grateful. 

Talk at the table was exceedingly interesting, 
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for it was about war and the chances of a fight in 
Mexico. Davies was to find that one of the de- 
lights of service on the Border was the constant 
tension, the taut expectancy of active service. 
Always on the horizon, like the distant diapason 
of a vast organ, was the rumble and mutter of 
possible war across the Border. 

Things were in a chaotic condition across the 
line. Madero had supplanted Diaz, and had 
been murdered, while Huerta had seized the 
power. Now Venustiano Carranza had revolted 
in Coahuila, while Sonora had revolted under 
the leadership of Obregon. Villa, temporarily 
eclipsed, was said to be gathering supplies for a 
new army. 

‘They say he’s on this side of the line some- 
where organizing his new outfit,’ some one at the 
table announced. 

‘I heard he’d gone across to the other side and 
was already in the field,’ another one stated. 

‘But that murdering Gordino of his was seen 
somewhere in Sonora, reorganizing the Escolta 
del Oro,’ announced the senior lieutenant de- 
cisively. ‘I got that from Whitley downtown on 
the staff.’ 

‘Hasn’t that brute of a Gordino been killed 
yet?’ asked an officer at the end of the table. 

‘Not a chance. He’ll start murdering prisoners 
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again as soon as he gets going. That’s about his 
speed.’ 

Davies heard more about this Gordino and his 
methods and hoped silently that he would some 
day have the pleasure of meeting him in battle. 

As they smoked their after-dinner cigarettes 
the adjutant came in, throwing his yellow-lined, 
black cape over a chair as he remained for a 
whiskey-and-soda and a cigar. 

‘Any new dope, Captain?’ asked some one. 

‘Yes, we get one thousand recruits to-morrow,’ 
replied the adjutant quietly. 

‘Whew!’ A sigh went up from the mess. 

‘And a thousand remounts day after to- 
morrow!’ the captain went on. 

The table took this news thoughtfully. 

‘Hell of a lot of work in store!’ 

‘Lord, how we'll sweat!’ 

‘But we'll have a regiment again at last, in- 
stead of this skeleton outfit we’ve been nursing 
for months.’ 

‘You'll have plenty of work all right. The War 
Department is only giving us three months to get 
them into shape before sending us on patrol duty,’ 
the adjutant went on. 

‘Shooting and everything else?’ The voice was 
incredulous. 

‘Everything.’ 
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Again there was silence. To teach a cavalry 
soldier how to ride, shoot a pistol and rifle, use his 
saber, take care of himself and his horse, scout, 
march, fight, and drill takes more than three 
months. Instruction in shooting alone should 
take that time. But if it had to be done, that was 
all there was to it. 

Flinging his cape about his shoulders and 
fastening the silken frog across his chest as he 
had seen it done, then carelessly throwing one 
corner of it over one shoulder to show the 
orange-yellow lining, as he had also seen it done, 
Davies went forth into the night to walk and 
reflect, also to pay his duty call on the colonel 
at his quarters. Luckily the colonel was not at 
home. Davies thankfully slipped the bit of 
pasteboard, with its one corner turned down 
meticulously, under the colonel’s door, and sped 
away silently. He walked alone through the 
velvety Texas night, marveling at the serried 
ranks of stars, drawn in such perfect perspective 
overhead. 

Across the river he could see the dim lights of 
Juarez, and far out on the Mexican plains the 
scattering lights of various farmsteads and vil- 
lages. He dreamed of riding across there at the 
head of his troop, of deeds of bravery and mas- 
terly leadership that he would perform. 
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Returning, he found the bachelor building in 
an uproar. The officers were shouting and singing 
gleefully. 

‘What’s up?’ he asked Britten. 

‘Just got news that Villa is on the warpath 
again. War Department orders us to take the 
field inside of thirty days and patrol the Border, 
relieving the other regiment on patrol so that 
they can be ready.’ 


CHAPTER III 
A LITTLE OF EVERYTHING 


THE news was at the troop long before Davies 
arrived there in the morning. There was little 
time to rejoice. Backed up on the sidings of the 
fort were long trains of cars which disgorged a 
mob of recruits, for the most part awkward in 
ill-fitting uniforms. The adjutant, the sergeant 
major, the troop commanders, and first sergeants 
sweated at assorting them and assigning them to 
troops. 

Some seventy of them were assigned to G 
Troop. Sergeant Bannion marched them to the 
troop street and lined them up. As far as Davies 
could see, there was little to choose between one 
awkward and ill-dressed recruit and another. But 
Sergeant Bannion’s eye was more skilled. 

His eye lighted on one man. 

‘Second hitch?’ he rasped out, pointing an 
accusing finger at the soldier. 

The man nodded. 

‘Foine! Ye’ll fall outa there and fall in over 
here.’ 

As the man stepped out of the rank, Davies 
looked him over curiously. Yes, there was un- 
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doubtedly something different about him, a little 
firmer set to the jaw, a heavier coat of tan, a more 
military swing to his shoulders. 

Others were picked out by the sergeant’s unfail- 
ing eye. Questions were asked of them. Most of 
them admitted previous service. One man replied 
with a broad English accent. 

‘Whut rigiment?’ asked Sergeant Bannion. 

‘His Mawjesty’s Queens Bays,’ returned the 
Britisher, a trifle haughtily. 

‘Is ut the truth ye’re tellin’ me?’ Sergeant Ban- 
nion’s tone was full of immense admiration and 
awe. ‘It must come woeful hard to you to be 
afther lowerin’ yoursilf to be servin’ in Uncle 
Sam’s Own Loyal Royal Regimint o’ Sorrels’ — 
his tone suddenly changed — ‘and do ye be re- 
mimberin’, my frish young bantam, that ye’re no 
longer in His Mawjesty’s Queens Bays, which its 
rightful name, as ye well know, is the Sivinth 
Dragoon Guards, or it will become me painful and 
melancholious juty to rub your nose in the dirt. 
Had you been from the Enniskillens now, the 
matther might have been different. Do Oi make 
mesilf clear to your imperfect intelleck?’ 

The Britisher nodded quietly, his haughtiness 
gone. He recognized the professional rasp of that 
voice and was satisfied to be at home again. 

To watch the first sergeant work was a lesson in 
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organization. He started by referring each matter 
to Davies, who soon told him to go ahead on his 
own. In a remarkably short space of time, with- 
out any fuss or friction, Sergeant Bannion had 
the troop organized into platoons and squads, had 
appointed acting non-commissioned officers, and 
made a military unit out of what had been a mob 
ten minutes before. 

Followed a day of feverish activity, the draw- 
ing of clothing and the issuing of equipment to 
the men. Under the flail of the colonel’s tongue, 
the greater part of the work was done by dark, 
although Quartermaster and Ordnance worked 
far into the night. 

The next day the shipments of horses began to 
arrive. 

They were issued in driblets as they came into 
the corrals. Davies, to his delight, drew the sor- 
rels, and, with Sergeant Bannion and the stable 
sergeant, clung precariously to the corral fence 
selecting them from the milling herd. 

‘A rare oi the liftinent has f’r a horse,’ re- 
marked Bannion to Weatherbee, the stable ser- 
geant. 

Davies said nothing about having been raised 
on a Western ranch, nor about having spent four 
years at a tin school under the watchful eye and 
bitter tongue of an ex-cavalry sergeant who had 
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practically made a Regular Army troop out of the 
forty cadets who formed the school troop. 

It was when the horses were tied on the picket 
line that his skill began to show. 

Carrying down from his quarters a light Saumer 
saddle, he indicated the end of the line of golden- 
sorrel horses, fidgeting and wary animals, not yet 
accustomed to their new surroundings and stable 
mates. 

‘T’ll start at this end of the line, Sergeant,’ he 
informed Bannion. 

The first sergeant’s eyes grew round. 

‘D’ye mean, sor, that ye intind ridin’ all them 
wild-eyed remounts y’rsilf?’ 

‘Just that,’ said Davies. ‘Have to find out 
which ones need extra work.’ 

To the accompaniment of the sergeant’s won- 
dering silence, he had the first animal saddled and 
mounted. The remount stepped out a little awk- 
wardly, knowing little of the rein and the leg, but 
willing enough. It was unsaddled; the next and 
the next were equally docile. It was when they 
reached the fourth horse that Davies paused. 
This animal was an upstanding, slender-legged 
gelding, his coat gleaming like fine gold. 

As the saddle was placed on his back, he 
crouched like a cat. 

‘Liftinent, y’d better let the min try him out; 
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he’s a bad oi, sor,’ expostulated Bannion, but to 
no purpose. 

Davies had scarcely touched foot to stirrup 
when the gelding reared high in the air. He was 
rudely jerked out of that foolishness by a quick 
pull on the off rein, close to the bit. He came 
down on all fours, snorting and trembling. Davies 
closed his legs gently against the horse’s sides in 
an effort to move him out. This resulted in a wild 
plunge. The horse got his head down between his 
knees and bucketed joyously back and forth, his 
body quivering from ears to tail in the effort to 
throw off the burr that clung to his back so 
tenaciously. 

The men gathered around, admiration in their 
eyes. 

Davies gave way to the horse’s wild leaps, 
bending his back easily, so that the horse’s mo- 
tions seemed to ripple up his spine and lose 
themselves into the air above his head. This con- 
tinued a few moments, Davies talking and strok- 
ing the excited animal soothingly the whole time. 
Slowly the horse calmed down. In a few minutes 
he was moving out willingly enough. Davies 
brought him back to the picket line and dis- 
mounted. 

‘Shure and it’s rale ridin’ you’re doin’ this day, 
sor,’ exclaimed Bannion. 
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‘Not so much,’ explained Davies. ‘He isn’t 

really vicious. I couldn’t sit him in that saddle if 
he intended murder. He was only frightened and 
needed soothing down. Get the next one ready,’ 
he called to the stablemen. 
_ The day passed in this activity. Once Davies 
was thrown, landing easily on his feet and laugh- 
ing as the men came running. He was again on 
the horse’s back in a trice, and brought it back to 
the picket line after ten minutes, in a lather, after 
running it hard through the dust of the drill 
ground. 

Toward the last his saddle muscles began to 
weary and he had great difficulty in sitting 
even a mildly plunging animal. Luckily for him, 
the remainder of the horses were not especially 
hard to handle and he came through with flying 
colors. ity 

Sergeant Bannion boasted of his lieutenant 
that night to his cronies. 

‘That’s wan task I’ll not have to be tachin’ 
him,’ he nodded. ‘If ever there was a mon that 
knew a hoorse, it’s that liftinent of moine. And 
in a wee bit of a flat saddle no bigger than a 
postage stamp, Oi’m tellin’ ye!’ 

Entering the mess that night, Davies found a 
slightly different atmosphere. Several of the 
officers addressed remarks to him at different 
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times. Keeping to his plan, he replied courte- 
ously, but spoke only when spoken to. 

Finally the lean, malarial lieutenant at the end 
of the table spoke up. 

‘Saw you sitting a couple of stiff-legged buck- 
ers to-day from my corral,’ he remarked. ‘Didn’t 
know that it could be done in a Saumer saddle.’ 
The table of officers listened silently. 

‘Real bad ones couldn’t,’ replied Davies. 
‘These to-day seemed more frightened than 
vicious, or so I thought,’ he added modestly. 

A glance of approval went around the table. 
The subject was changed, and Davies relapsed 
into silence again. He could not help but feel the 
friendliness of the atmosphere around him, how- 
ever, and he remained at table after the coffee 
and listened in on the conversation. By the same 
token he nearly dropped off to sleep, the day hav- 
ing been harder than he realized. There is a cer- 
tain amount of nervous tension about mounting 
a great number of strange horses; it had required 
the expenditure of more energy than he realized. 

The next day started off with a rush, a rush 
that was constantly accelerated. 

‘What are the liftinent’s ordthers for the 
drillin’?’ asked Sergeant Bannion as a matter of 
courtesy; he had carefully planned the whole 
day’s work. 
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Davies grinned into the sergeant’s eyes. 

‘Let’s see what you’ve doped out,’ he asked. 

The sergeant handed him a sheet containing a 
schedule of hours and formations. 

‘Very good,’ nodded Davies; then, his voice 
firmer, ‘but I don’t believe in long drills. A 
little of everything at high speed and many 
changes. We'll get quicker results that way. Let’s 
divide the work up by platoons, one platoon 
at dismounted drill, another at sighting and 
aiming drill, another with the horses. Then to- 
day we should get a line on our acting squad and 
platoon leaders and “can” the ones that are no 
good.’ 

Sergeant Bannion nodded, a worried frown 
clearing off his face as if by magic. 

‘Right the liftinent is!’ He went away mar- 
veling, but not quite certain. 

When a weak-voiced squad leader attempted 
to give some command, running his preparatory 
command and his command of execution together 
in a piping falsetto, Sergeant Bannion watched 
Davies, who listened with a frown on his face. 

‘No, that won’t do.’ 

The lieutenant stepped up to the squad leader 
and drew him aside out of hearing of the men. 
Then and there the new squad leader received a 
lesson in giving commands with a punch to them. 
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Bannion looked like a cat who had just eaten the 
cream. 

‘The bye knows his shtuff,’ he smiled to him- 
self, and went about his own tasks. 

Whether it was the enthusiasm of youth, 
whether it was the shorter periods of snappier 
work, or what it was, the men began to form into 
cavalry soldiers with remarkable speed. 

“We're endin’ the sand bag drill to-day, thanks 
be,’ Sergeant Murphy remarked one evening. 

‘Faith, mon, we’ve ended thim four days ago 
and the min is busy knockin’ out good scores with 
the sub-caliber goons,’ Sergeant Bannion boasted. 

‘That new boy orficer o’ yourn is pushin’ ’em 
fast. Belike he'll push ’em too fast and have the 
Ould Mon down on his neck.’ 

‘He will loike hell!’ Sergeant Bannion’s tone. 
was belligerent. ‘Only to-day the Ould Mon 
comes ridin’ by and watches where the liftinent 
is sweatin’ the fat off a bunch near the picket 
lines. Snappy drill they was doin’. The Ould Mon 
says nothin’ for a space, then he calls to me. 
“Ye seem to be makin’ a throop of calvary outa 
this mob in spite o’ the young orficer,’’ he says 
to me. Quick as a flash I says, ‘‘ No sor,’’ Oi says, 
“it is not that at all, at all; it’s obeyin’ orders Oi 
am from the young orficer entirely,’’ I says. “I 
know it, Bannion,”’ he says, “‘and he’s devilopin’ 
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into a foine young orficer,’”’ he says. If ut had 
’a’ been me own son, Oi couldn’t ’a’ been more 
plazed. Then he says, ‘‘Don’t tell the young 
feller,” he says, “‘but if he kapes up this lick, 
G Throop will be the first out on the Border 
pathrol,” he says, “‘but kape that undther your 
hat,”’ he says, and rides away.’ 

“And of coorse ye’ve towld no one ixciptin’ the 
liftinent and aboot half the regiment,’ remarked 
Sergeant Murphy sagely. ‘It’s a fine hat ye have, 
Mike Bannion, for kapin’ things undther.’ 

‘Aw’ — Bannion was a little abashed — ‘but 
Oi’m prood of the lad at that. Oi towld ye that 
he had the stiddy oi, did Oi not?’ 

‘It’s likely Oi’ve forgot ut, ye’ve towld me so 
many things. But it’s a stiddy oi the young man 
will need to keep thrack of your gallivantin’s over 
to Jaurez and sich loike.’ ; 

‘Thot’s nayther here nor there,’ Bannion 
snorted. 

‘You get over there some night and wan o’ 
them graysers plugs you wid a soft-nosed bullet 
in the soft part o’ your head and you'll wish 
you'd stayed over here.’ 

At the mess that night Davies found himself 
included more and more in the general conversa- 
tion around the table. Before he had time to 
rejoice in the letting down of the wall that kept 
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him a stranger in the midst of his own kind, he 
was asked by Weston, a little red-headed lieu- 
tenant, and two others whether he wanted to go 
with them on a little frolic to Juarez that night. 

Forgotten was the heat and weariness of a 
grinding day spent at the target range and the 
drill ground, forgotten were aching muscles and 
tired head. Would he go? Would a fish swim? 
It was the first time that he had ever been in- 
cluded in those parties that nightly left the bach- 
elors’ building an echoing and lonely emptiness. 
He had changed into civilian clothes in five 
minutes and joined the party in the asthmatic 
car they had hired for the trip. 


CHAPTER IV 
AAT THE: BLACK CAT CAFE 


THE rallying point in Juarez was the Black Cat 
Café. 

The little group of American officers had a 
table up in the balcony, above the main floor, a 
table they had selected both for its privacy and 
for the view it gave them. The drinks were good, 
but the music was a Mexican attempt to play 
American jazz. Not so good, in other words. 
The tourists were all dressed alike and all acted 
alike, with flushed faces, much hearty fellowship 
and a disposition to take the whole world in on 
their enjoyment of the time and place. Even the 
Mexicans were clothed alike in suits ready-made 
in Chicago by the thousand gross. It was most 
depressing. Davies was glad later when the 
tourists left for the keno games. 

He approved of his own companions. The three 
of them had won his liking by the serious-minded 
and judicial calm which they preserved while 
getting themselves comfortably filled with liquor. 
One of these, the wiry-framed, red-headed Weston, 
seemed almost pensive in his potations, his eyes 
filled with a gentle melancholy as he surveyed 
the scene below. 
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That scene had gradually changed. The tour- 
ists were gone. Only native Mexicans were left, 
and they filled the place with intense, low-voiced 
conversation. The orchestra had ceased its jazz 
efforts and had swung into the stirring, martial 
strains of some Spanish regimental air, so inspirit- 
ing that people unconsciously threw back their 
shoulders and straightened out in the chairs. 

The door swung open and a tall, slenderly built 
Mexican filled it. The newcomer’s clothes cer- 
tainly had not been made in Chicago. Velvet 
jacket gleaming with silver buttons, velvet 
trousers tucked into riding-boots, and a large 
silver-encrusted sombrero gave him distinction 
enough without the cartridge bandoleer flung 
over one shoulder and the pearl-handled knife 
stuck negligently into a broad sash. But what 
attracted the watching Americans’ notice the 
most was the hush that fell over the room as the 
fellow stood insolently surveying them from the 
doorway. 

*‘ Madre de Dios!’ Davies heard in tense Spanish 
from near by. ‘It is Gordino himself! He displays 
the great courage to come into Juarez!’ 

The tall Mexican swaggered into the room 
followed by eight or ten booted and spurred 
companions. The party noisily seated them- 
selves at the table directly below the balcony 
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where sat the Americans. Evidently the slenderly 
built Mexican was a person of consequence, judg- 
ing from the respect paid him by his followers. 

The proprietor of the café, his fat, round face 
creased into lines of forced good nature, ap- 
proached, rubbing his hands, to take the orders 
of the new party. He was especially humble and 
cringing to the tall Mexican. 

‘That bird,’ announced Weston in a dreamy 
voice, ‘has all the appearance of an accident 
looking for a place to happen. He dresses himself 
up like a Christmas tree and thinks he’s a real 
bad hombre. He looks like the prodigal son 

‘Sh-sh!’ warned Davies, listening, for he could 
hear syllables of liquid Spanish floating up from 
below. It was the proprietor speaking. 

‘It has been a sadly long time since I have seen 
you, sefior,’ he was saying. Weston listened; then, 
shaking his red head in bored indifference, at- 
tacked a great platter of frijoles con carne that 
graced the table. 

Davies followed the words closely. 

‘De los padres santos!’ ripped out the tall 
Mexican. ‘It has been nearly two months now 
since a gringo put me into the hospital. May all 
gringos sizzle in hell! It is good to be out once 
more.’ 

The proprietor’s fat face grew long with sym- 
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pathy and concern. ‘I heard of your accident, 
sefior; it must have been no ordinary gringo who 
hurt you?’ His voice was unctuous and flattering. 

‘Es verdad!’ exploded the heavy voice. ‘It is 
true that such an animal must have been spawned 
by the Evil One. My soldiers call him the Black 
One. They believe him possessed by the Prince 
of Evil himself. Myself, I do not know, but it 
is certain that bullets nor knives cannot hurt 
him.’ 

‘Truly he must be a person of frightful appear- 
ance, sefior!’ exclaimed the proprietor. 

‘But no,’ returned the slender one, ‘he is of an 
appearance very ordinary, being blue-eyed and 
black-haired with very black whiskers showing 
on the face. He is a soldier of the americanos and 
came at me with one of his friends — whom also 
I failed to kill,’ he added as an afterthought. 

‘It is certain, then, that no human hand can 
hurt him,’ the oily voice of the proprietor 
announced. 

Davies, listening above, grinned to himself. 

‘None. He is protected by some charm,’ agreed 
the tall, slender Mexican definitely. ‘I myself 
tried to shoot him with rifle and pistol, all to no 
avail. In spite of it all he caught me unaware 
and threw me heavily, then savagely attacked me 
with his heavy boots. It is certain that he is 
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bewitched, for at least fifty of my men fired at him 
as he ran away, but no bullet touched him.’ 

Davies leaned over to Weston. 

‘I know how Bannion got those bullet holes in 
his hat,’ he announced. 

‘The hell you say!’ marveled Weston, and tried 
to follow the conversation below. 

“What finally was his fate?’ the proprietor 
questioned deferentially. 

‘Quien sabe?’ The tall one shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘He swam the Rio Grande. The gringos are 
probably suffering from him by now.’ He raised 
his voice and his eyes, looking upward to where 
the Americans sat quietly watching him from the 
balcony. ‘Being accursed, he probably has many 
friends among the gringos!’ 

Davies glanced at his companions. Weston 
gave no sign that he had heard except that his foot 
tapped the floor. The very indifference of the 
Americans seemed to sting the Mexican to further 
remark, for he raised his voice still higher. 

‘It would be a fitting thing if an earthquake 
swallowed all the gringos; the very air stinks of 
those pigs!’ 

Davies glanced apprehensively at Weston’s red 
head. That youth rose, yawning and stretching 
as though enormously bored with the whole pro- 
ceeding. The three other Americans watched him 
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in a bright-eyed and curious fashion. Weston 
reached down and picked up the great platter 
of frijoles con carne, brown beans swimming in a 
rich, hot, meat gravy. He balanced this thought- 
fully in his hands. Davies started to rise. But he 
was too late. 

With an air of detached and scientific interest, 
Weston carried the steaming mess to the balcony 
rail and emptied it splashing over the tall and 
unsuspecting Mexican below. 

‘Speaking of pigs, they never stop grunting 
until you feed them their swill.’ 

Saying which, he walked calmly and sedately 
down the stairs that led to the lower floor at the 
door of the restaurant. The other Americans 
followed him, not quite so sedately, Davies 
bringing up the rear and looking exceedingly 
worried. 

They were plainly walking into trouble. They 
could hear shouts and curses as they went down 
the stairs. On the lower floor they found that the 
Mexicans had not yet thought to approach the 
door, so their line of retreat was safe. The tall, 
slender Mexican had risen, half-drowned with the 
flood of greasy beans and gravy which slithered 
over his head and shoulders and down the ornate, 
flaring lines of his velvet jacket. He was gasping 
and shouting. His companions chattered with 
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excitement, startled by this unexpected barrage 
of beans. 

The four Americans were nearly at the café 
entrance. Suddenly they were sighted. The tall 
Mexican came toward them, drawing his knife 
from his sash. Davies, guarding the rear, swiftly 
herded his three companions toward the door. 

Weston turned and watched the excited clamor- 
ing of the Mexican group, now drawing nearer. 
He nodded approvingly. 

‘This makes four of a kind against a full house. 
Read ’em and weep, you coffee-colored Napo- 
leon!’ he abjured the angry and bean-spattered 
Mexican leader. 

‘Beat it, you damn fools!’ Davies shoved 
Weston through the open portals and herded the 
other two outside. 

Turning, he made a quick step toward the ad- 
vancing Mexicans, picking up a chair as he strode. 
Swinging this around his head, he threw it swiftly 
and accurately at the leader, still half-blinded 
with the errant beans. The chair, hurtling 
through space with speed and precision, caught 
the frijole-covered desperado full on the point of 
the jaw. He sat down, very suddenly and very 
forcefully. 

Weston nodded grave approval through the 
open doorway. 
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‘Jolly well played,’ he commented, then started 
to count with a pointing forefinger much in the 
manner of a referee at a prize-fight, ‘One! Two! 
Three!’ 

‘On your way,’ grunted Davies, and pushed 
through the door, closing it after him. 

‘Oh, let me just drop one more mess of pottage 
on the prodigal son,’ pleaded Weston, but he was 
pushed and shoved toward a waiting taxi and 
away they went, followed by a fusillade of shots 
and shouts. 

Safely across the bridge in El Paso, Weston 
decided suddenly that American dignity had been 
trifled with, and he was all for returning to clean 
up the place. Davies dissuaded him and he sub- 
sided, lamenting loudly the fact that a fellow 
could never have any fun. 

‘Who, if I might ask, was the unpleasant 
Mexican gentleman?’ asked Davies casually. 

‘Him? He’s the bird named Gordino,’ one of 
the trio announced. 

‘Yes? What’s his specialty?’ 

‘He’s a murderer, wholesale business, shoots 
down a hundred men at a time — if they are all 
tied up. He goes around shooting unarmed 
prisoners.’ 

Weston woke up suddenly. 

‘Give me a plate of beans and an armful 0’ 
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chairs, and I’ll clean up all the bandits in Mexico,’ 
he announced firmly; then, more condescendingly, 
‘That was one nice jolt you handed him, Davies. 
I'll bet a dollar to a hole in a doughnut he’s 
never had a chair wrapped around his neck in that 
emphatic way before.’ 

‘Isn’t he an enemy of the Huertista crowd?’ 

‘Sure he is.’ 

‘What’s he doing in Juarez, then?’ 

‘Dunno. They take their bandits so damn 
casually in Mexico,’ interpolated Weston, ‘a 
woeful weakness in an otherwise estimable peo- 
ple.’ He wagged his head sadly. 


CHAPTER V 
ORDERS 


NEXT morning after drill, Davies sought out 
Sergeant Bannion, observing quizzically the 
crown of the sergeant’s campaign hat, a crown 
plentifully perforated with holes. Rolling a 
cigarette, the lieutenant looked again at the 
bullet holes and then dropped his eyes to Sergeant 
Bannion’s face. ! 

‘What’s this I hear sally, your going over to 
Juarez single-handed and tackling all the bandits 
in sight?’ he inquired. 

A startled look from Bannion showed that the 
shot had hit home. 

‘Glory be to their tongues, lafinece but the 
sodgers of this rigiment can spread a powerful lot 
of woild lies about a hard-workin’ non-commis- 
sioned orficer. Woild tales they are, Liftinent. 
Sure and ye need give a sodger no more than a 
pace of a thrid of a story and he’ll make up an 
entire histhory without half-tryin’ at all, at all.’ 

‘But it wasn’t from soldiers I heard this story, 
not unless you want to call Mexican bandits 
soldiers.’ 

‘Mixican bandits, is ut?’ Bannion cocked a 
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wary eye at his lieutenant. ‘Mixican bandits, no, 
sorr, I wad not be callin’ thim insanitry, slack, 
and foolish reptiles sodgers, nor anything like 
sodgers. If they are sodgers, thin I’m a first- 
class ma-a-jor-gineral wid me stummick restin’ 
easy on the pommel of me saddle.’ Bannion 
snorted in disgust. ‘Did the liftinent ever see the 
way thim bandits trates their horses? No? It’s 
sinful and scandulous and a fair cryin’ shame. 
Spakin’ of horses, that No. 74 mare is a jumpin’ 
fool. She’s been doin’ betther than four feet 
four these last three days. Won’t the liftinent 
try her out? She fair skims over the rails like a 
burrd.’ 

Davies displayed the proper amount of enthusi- 
asm over the performance of the No. 74 mare, 
then brought back the subject which Bannion was 
so skillfully evading. 

‘But how about this battle of yours with the 
bandits?’ he continued patiently. 

‘Oh, that!’ Sergeant Bannion’s tone was that 
of one surprised at the bringing up of a subject 
long since finished. ‘Ye heard the tale from the 
Mixican bandits thimselves ye were saying, 
Liftinent?’ Bannion was still evading the issue. 

‘Yes, from the Mexicans, one Mexican espe- 
cially, a tall, husky-looking Mexican who’d just 
come out from the hospital.’ 
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‘Oh,’ Bannion nodded, ‘that would be bein’ 
me old friend Gordino belike. The liftinent’s been 
talkin’ to that worthless limb of Satan?’ 

‘Not talking to, listening to.’ 

‘Oi see, ye know the sthory, but not what 
started the whole fracas?’ 

CANOE: 

‘Sure and it all started where so many a mixup 
shtarts, in the ba-ar-room. It was the ba-ar-room 
of the Gem Saloon, the little room behint the bar, 
rather, where me and Sergeant Murphy, of the 
Machine Gun Platoon, was havin’ a small drink 
to cut the dust from our throats. In comes Lifti- 
nent Wiston, the red-haired little liftinent. He’s 
very cheerful is the liftinent and passes the time 
o’ day wid us all friendly. 

‘Oi’m for lavin’ so's the liftinent can have his 
bit of a drink in private widout bein’ annoyed, 
but he says “‘No,’’ he says, “‘shtay where ye are, 
Sergeant,” he says, “it’s an honor,” he says, “‘f’r 
a shavetail like me,” he says, ‘‘to be afther havin’ 
a drink wid a couple of distinguished ould sodgers 
loike you and Sergeant Murphy,” he says. By the 
same token Oi sees the liftinent needs a bit of 
lookin’ afther—a very foine gintlemin is the 
liftinent.’ Sergeant Bannion looked at Davies 
quickly. ‘Oi would not for the world have any 
wan know of this party.’ 
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Reassured by Davies’s understanding nod, he 
went on. 

‘But ’tis plain to be seen that he is your friend 
and ye probably know the story anyways.’ 

‘I don’t know it, if that will make any differ- 
ence,’ Davies broke in. 

‘No matther, no matther, ye'll be careful in any 
case that no word comes out concerning the lad 
and his bit of a party. Well, as I was sayin’, we 
three stood there all quiet-like takin’ our bit of a 
drink and paying no attention to a soul whin in 
comes this long Mixican la-ad wid a bould bad 
look about him that Oi did not like at all. So I 
oop and asks the barkeep — 

‘Who might that whiff 0’ last year’s garbage 
be?” Oi asks the barkeep rale polite, pointin’ out 
the Mixican. 

‘“*Tis Gordino the bandit, the leader of the 
Escolta del Oro,’’ he whispers, and at that bit of 
news Oi loikes the looks of the Mixican still less. 
And Liftinent Weston overhears it and stares at 
the bandit very haughty and displazed loike in his 
bearin’. 

‘All might have gone well at that, had not this 
misbegotten cross betune a horny cactus and a 
rattlesnake taken into his hid to thrust his onwil- 
come coompany upon his betthers. He teeters up 
to us, grinnin’ and smoilin’ all over the ugly face 


of him. 
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‘“Will sefiors the Americans have the drink 
with me?”’ he asks. 

‘Very angry this made me, Liftinent, for it is 
not for the likes of him to be afther thrustin’ his 
company upon the society of an Amurrican orficer 
wishful to enjoy his drinks in peace, and Oi up and 
says verry cold — 

‘“Ye’ll pardon me,” Oi says, “‘but we do not 
drink wid strangers,’’ Oi says, ‘“‘zspecially,” Oi 
says, very sarcastic, ‘‘whin thim strangers is 
thavin’ murderers who shoot down unarmed 
prisoners,’’ I says and tu-r-rns me back upon the 
impidint scut.’ 

Sergeant Bannion straightened out suddenly 
and saluted. Davies turned and found Major 
Cranston regarding them. Bannion straightway 
found something to do elsewhere. The little pursy 
major came up, twirling his pince-nez by its silken 
cord. 

‘Mr. Davies, I regret to see that you spend a 
great deal of your time talking and listening to 
enlisted men, especially this Sergeant Bannion. 
A very estimable character is Sergeant Bannion, 
very worthy, but after all he is only an enlisted 
man. Discipline cannot be preserved, Mr. Davies, 
when officers associate too much with enlisted 
men.’ 

To Davies the heavy pronouncements of the 
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little major had all the rolling cadence of ancient 
and hoary maxims, secreted deeply in the wisdom 
of an ancient people. 

‘Yes, sir,’ acquiesced Davies politely, and 
watched the major pursue his stately progress 
toward another troop. Walking quietly down to 
where Sergeant Bannion stood by the store tent, 
Davies addressed him. 

‘And what happened after you told the bandit 
where to head in?’ he asked curiously. 

‘Oh, nothin’, sorr, nothin’ much, only this here 
Gordino he nods his head kind of slow and 
poisonous loike, sort of mane and cowld loike a 
bad-nathured voiper. 

‘** Sta bueno!”’ he says, very mad loike, “‘only,” 
he says, ‘‘Oi would not advise you to come on the 
Mixican soide to Juarez,”’ he says, ‘you nor any 
ay yoor frinds,”’ he says, and walks out.’ 

Again Bannion paused. Davies waited pa- 
tiently. 

‘The rist of the tale the liftinent knows proba- 
bly as will as Oi do,’ Bannion went on, ‘but it was 
the nixt avening afther pay-day whin Oi’d a few 
drinks undther me belt and Oi rimimbers sudden 
loike this limb of Satan and become wishful to 
show him the contimpt his re-marrks had pro- 
duced in me breast. It was in this resintful frame 
of moind that Oi goes to Juarez and mates up with 
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this la-ad ag’in and there follows a royal bat- 
tle.’ 

Bannion’s eyes gleamed with the memory of it. 

‘Tf Oi do say it, a royal battle, durin’ the coorse 
of which maybe Oi mishandled him grievous — at 
any rate, his friends coom runnin’. Opp till thin 
Oi was enjiyin’ the fracas, but thin Oi loses me 
timper. Too many of his frinds kape on coomin’ 
and finally Oi reasons that it’s time Oi was batin’ 
a strategic retrate and lavin that place and the 
whole coffee-colored gang behint me.’ 

The story came to an end. Davies tapped his 
boot thoughtfully with the thong of his riding- 
crop as he gazed over the dusty plain. 

‘Sergeant,’ he said gravely at last, ‘there are 
none too many good non-coms in this troop. I 
can’t afford to lose you just yet for a while. I'll 
have to ask you to stay away from Juarez alto- 
gether.’ 

‘Very well, sorr,’?’ Bannion looked a little 
sheepish. ‘Shure and Oi have no time now for that 
foolishness. It was the long waitin’ wid nothin’ to 
do that got itself undther me skin. But it looks to 
me as if there’d besure enough throuble startin’ on 
the Border soon. Has the liftinent heard anny- 
thing of oor goin’ across to clane up the whole of 
Mixico?’ 


‘Not a word except rumors. I should think 
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you'd seen enough of fighting in your experience, 
Sergeant. Why are you so anxious to get to 
Mexico?’ 

‘Tis nothin’, nothin’ at all, but till me, Liftin- 
ent, is ut the truth that thim Mixican churches 
is simply filled wid gowlden images?’ Bannion 
waited anxiously on the reply. ‘Oi’ve heard till 
that thim big cathedrals over there is simply 
crammed wid all manner o’ gowld and silver and 
jewels,’ the sergeant explained wistfully. 

Davies grinned in spite of himself. 

“Why, maybe so, maybe so, I’ve heard that. 
But tell me, Sergeant, you’re a good Catholic, 
aren’t you? You certainly wouldn’t loot a Mexi- 
can church?’ 

Bannion thought this over. Then he shook his 
head. 

‘Yis, sor, Oi’m a good Catholic, none betther’ 
— then with an ingenuous smile, a smile that 
would have disarmed the most saintly, he added 
— ‘but thim Mexicans, Liftinent, they ain’t good 
Catholics!’ 

Davies was still laughing to himself when he 
saw the white mustaches of the colonel heave into 
view at the head of his troop street with the harsh 
blue eyes of that choleric individual glaring above 
them. Accompanying the colonel was the little 
major, treading warily, somewhat in the manner 
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of a cat in a strange alleyway, with many a side- 
long glance at the colonel’s forbidding profile. 

The twain rapidly bore down on Davies, who 
saluted politely and waited for what storm might 
be breaking. 

‘Do you suppose you could run a troop of 
cavalry all by yourself?’ the voice of the colonel 
barked at him. 

‘I think so, sir.’ Davies’s voice contained a 
note of surprise. 

‘I mean all by yourself, out on the Border?’ the 
colonel shot at him. 

‘Yes, sir.’ There was no use confessing lack of 
self-confidence. 

‘Well, your troop isn’t so ’ The colonel 
stopped to reflect a moment. He had almost al- 
lowed himself to pay a compliment to somebody. 
That would never do. : 

‘Your troop is about as bad as the rest of them, 
but I’m going to send you out to Sierra Roja to- 
morrow morning. They are being raided out there 
by Gordino and his ghouls. You get your outfit 
ready and move it out on time, d’ye understand?’ 
The voice of the colonel was almost threatening. 

‘Major Cranston here is going to be in charge 
of the district. I’ll send more troops in a week; 
this one is the only one that is anywhere near 
ready.’ 
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“Yes, Colonel,’ purred the little major, ‘I have 
devoted especial attention to this troop.’ 

Davies looked at the major in astonishment. 
To his certain knowledge the pursy little man had 
not been around the troop more than twice in 
three weeks. It was Davies’s first experience of 
the old Army game, which is to appropriate all 
credit for successes and graciously permit one’s 
juniors to retain all the blame for failures. 

But the colonel was not impressed. He stared 
at the little major coldly for a full ten seconds, 
nearly shriveling that individual. 

‘H-r-ru-ump!’ snorted the colonel in great con- 
tempt, and walked away. 

‘Sure and it’s a sad-eyed bunch of orphan Boy 
Scouts we’re takin’ into the field, Liftinent,’ 
opined Sergeant Bannion, ‘but be the mercy of 
Hivin and a bit of scoldin’, we’ll knock thim into 
sodgers ’fore they’ve traveled many miles. And 
will you hear the la-ads cheer,’ he said delightedly, 
‘for all the wu-r-rold loike rale sodgers?’ 

The news had been told to the men, and there 
was great rejoicing. The gawky serious-eyed Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina boys who made up the 
recruit replacement for the regiment were good 
stuff at heart, slow to learn but tenacious of 
knowledge once gained. 

‘They’re green la-ads but depindable.’ 
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Sergeant Bannion went down the line with the 
rough edge of his tongue, his voice exultant with 
the knowledge that field service beckoned at last. 
The joyous note in his voice transmitted itself to 
the men and they threw themselves upon their 
preparations like a pack of eager hounds. 

‘Oho, teacher’s pet,’ gibed Weston that night 
at mess, and the other officers grinned at Davies 
and joked him on the rank favoritism displayed 
by the crusty old colonel. 

‘It’s Sergeant Bannion,’ Davies explained. 
‘That blamed Irishman has chivvied them into 
working their fool heads off day and night.’ 

‘Yes?’ inquired the mess politely. 

Far into the night Davies worked over his be- 
loved field equipment, getting ready for the first 
time that he was actually to mount and ride forth 
with a troop of cavalry at his back. 

The heavy canvas bedding-roll, waterproof so 
that in emergency it could be used as shelter, was 
made ready. His trunk locker, the small greenish 
box, with its single tray, was filled with his extra 
underwear and reserve clothing, a few books and 
reserve toilet articles, saddle soap and cleaning 
materials. The pistol was taken to pieces and 
oiled and cleaned until it worked with the smooth- 
ness and certitude of adynamo. The pistol maga- 
zines were cleaned and oiled and each filled with 
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five stub-nosed, steel-jacketed bullets. Two of the 
magazines were inserted into the magazine carrier 
on his belt and the third slipped into the butt of 
the pistol where it clicked into place. 

Weston, lounging and advising from the edge of 
the bunk, sat bolt upright as he saw Davies’s field 
saber, a long, keen, straight piece of Solingen 
steel. 

“Where'd you get that engine of destruction?’ 
he asked. 

He examined the fine piece of steel curiously, 
admiring the slim grace of the blade which tapered 
down to a chisel point, exceedingly brisk and 
businesslike in its quiet readiness. Compared with 
the clumsy American Cavalry saber in use at that 
time, it really was efficient-looking. 

‘Don’t see any use in packing along the regula- 
tion saber; it is no good for the cut and almost 
useless for the thrust, so I sent to Europe for this,’ 
he explained. 

‘And will you get on to the field glasses?’ 
Weston admired, focusing the adjusting screws of 
a compact set of binoculars. ‘Gee! Those things 
must have set you back a month’s pay!’ he mar- 
veled, examining the lenses and the workmanship. 
“You ought to be able to see a fly scratch the back 
of his neck with his left hind leg a mile away with 
these things.’ 
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‘They are German artillery glasses,’ Davies 
explained. 

A heavily machined, capable-looking compass 
with a luminous dial and collapsible rear and front 
sight for use in mapping was next examined, and 
admired, as well as a wrist watch with split- 
second attachment and a luminous dial. It came 
over Davies that the two of them were quite like a 
couple of women admiring each other’s clothes 
and new hats. He suddenly understood why 
women are so interested in clothes — their field 
equipment for campaign in no less degree than the 
soldiers’ equipment for battle. 

‘Well’ — Weston sighed a little enviously — 
_ ‘you may have a chance to use most of this junk 
blame soon. They tell me that Gordino is raising 
particular hell all up and down Rio Grande in 
front of your sector. Look out he doesn’t grab 
you off for his Corral of Death. He’s put a lot of 
the boys to sleep there and is always looking for 
new material to practice on. I heard to-day that 
he has recruited Villa’s bodyguard, that Escolta 
del Oro that raised so much Ned, up to about two 
hundred and fifty men again. They’re a bad 
bunch of plug-uglies.’ 

Davies wondered how his troop of seventy-five 
men, most of them recruits, would stand up 
against the veterans of Villa’s Guard of Gold. 
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Somehow, recruits or no recruits, he felt that those 
lanky, gawky mountain boys of his troop would 
give a good account of themselves. 

The telephone bell rang. Davies answered. 
It was the adjutant talking. 

‘Have just received some orders from San 
Antonio, transmitted from Washington. They 
are very important. I'll send you over a copy 
right away.’ 

In a very few minutes an orderly knocked at 
the door. Taking the typewritten sheets, Davies 
initialed the envelope and the time received and 
returned it to the waiting soldier. Unfolding the 
papers, he read them through, a puzzled frown on 
his brow. Then he whistled softly. 

‘What’s up?’ asked Weston casually. 

‘Nothing much. Only orders from Washington 
to all troops on the Border requiring all American 
Army detachments, when fired upon by Mexicans, 
to retire without returning the fire!’ 

‘Wh-a-at!’ Weston sat bolt upright on the bed, 
his feet hitting the floor with a crash. 

‘Absolutely. That has come from our peace-at- 
any-price Secretary of State. Good Lord! Wait’ll 
the greasers hear of this. It will be open season 
on American soldiers down in this neck of the 
woods!’ Davies stared at the sheets of paper in- 
credulously. 
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Weston swore with fluent and picturesque 
effect. 

‘Why, it’s impossible; they can’t mean it!’ He 
ended with a sulphuric description of the powers 
that be. ‘They’re so crazy it hurts. The Mexicans 
will be on to this order inside of two or three days 
and will be raiding all up and down the Border.’ 

‘You can’t patrol a Border with soft soap. A 
soft-nosed bullet is the only argument a Mexican 
bandit understands,’ Davies added. 

‘I wonder how far we’re supposed to retire? 
Suppose they drive us to the Canadian Border, 
are we supposed to stop there or keep right on 
going?’ Weston’s tone was disgust itself. 

Davies marveled at the fatuous complacence of 
the type of mind that could benignly ordain that 
American soldiers, patroling the Border at risk of 
life and limb, should be shot up at will by the 
aliens. 

They went down to the dining-room for a late 
supper. 

Other officers drifted in. The discussion waged 
hot and furious. 

‘Disgraceful!’ 

‘Cowardly!’ 

‘Ridiculous!’ 

“It’s always been that way,’ the malarial first 
lieutenant said dryly. ‘No matter how many 
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soldiers are captured, shot, tortured, scalped, or 
killed by Apaches or Sioux, by Filipino insurrectos 
or Mexican bandits, the darling little brown bro- 
thers must not be hurt in return, oh, no ‘ 


‘They may be brothers of Billy H. Bryan, 
But they ain’t no brothers of mine!’ 


paraphrased Weston, and then went on singing 
the forbidden Carabao song, the singing of which 
in its original form was a court-martial offense: 
‘Damn, damn, damn the greaser bandits — 
Pock-marked, kakiak ladrones! 
Underneath the starry flag, 


Civilize them with a Krag, 
And return us to our own beloved homes!’ 


The whole crowd of officers swung into the 
chorus, a chorus which echoed out over the parade 
ground and drifted over to the married lines, 
where many a staid and settled husband and 
father suddenly remembered that he had to see 
some one in the bachelor building on important 
business and went away to join the party. 

The threatening growl of war on the horizon, 
the electric atmosphere of suspense, the natural 
exuberance of officers living and working daily 
in the high, clear air of this Southwest post, were 
sufficient causes for a party. 

The uproar grew as the night lengthened. 
Sergeant Bannion, sitting up with Sergeant 
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Murphy in the Machine Gun Barracks near head- 
quarters, heard the crashing chorus of ‘Forty 
Miles a Day on Beans and Hay, In the Regular 
Army-O,’ and grinned. 

‘The nixt thing on the programme will be the 
Moro war dance, mark me wu-ur-ud, Murphy.’ 
And so it was. 

Far off, as if from the dim centers of kogan grass 
and jungle, came the gentle throbbing of a copper 
gong. Another gong and another took up the 
insistent, disturbing note. 

‘They haven’t yit got the big war goong into 
action. Wait till they tu-urn that baby loose and 
the Ould Mon will take a hand.’ 

Hardly had the words left his mouth when from 
the long galleries of the bachelor building, stilling 
the lesser gongs as the voice of the gray wolf in 
the tall timber stills the voices of the yapping 
coyotes, came the strident, metallic, harsh, and 
powerful notes of a great Moro war gong. 

But the colonel, playing a quiet rubber of 
bridge with the adjutant and Major Cranston, 
listened as the clamor grew. 

“Hadn’t I better stop that racket, Colonel?’ the 
major asked, his hand on the telephone. 

‘No, let them alone; they’ve had a hard time 
and they’ve got a heart-breaking time ahead of 
them with this outrageous new order from Wash- 
ington.’ 
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The colonel’s eye lost some of its harshness; he 
was thinking, no doubt, of similar outbreaks in 
his youth at distant Indian stations in the Da- 
kotas and the far borders. 

Around the long galleries of the bachelor build- 
ing, prancing gravely, each man carrying a kris, a 
bolo, or a spear, trophies of their recent activities 
in the Islands, circled the young officers of the 
regiment, led by Weston banging on the great 
gong. 

‘Bontoc, Ifigao, Igorrote! 
Buting, Arroceras, y Carnotel 
Indit, Balatao, 


Taguig, Maralao, 
San Felipe, Neri, Culi-Culil’ 


The voices crashed, accompanied by the steady 
beating of the gongs so that to Davies’s eyes and 
ears the scene had all the effect of a savage tribe 
at their war dance. He marveled at the fluency 
of the officers in the native dialects, not noting 
that the song was simply a stringing together of 
the names of Philippine towns. 

And it was a war dance, as savage as anything 
conceived in the midst of steaming tropical jungles, 
for was not Villa taking the field again and was 
there not always the chance of moving out against 
him? 


CHAPTER VI 
BANDITS 


It was a sleepy and red-eyed officer that took over 
the troop in the morning before reveillé had waked 
up the remainder of the regiment. The colonel 
was there, chewing on his white mustache and 
eyeing the solid rank of golden-brown horses and 
the recruits astride them. Major Cranston walked 
about, soft-footed but important. 

‘All right!’ The colonel waved a careless hand. 
‘Major Cranston will join you at Sierra Roja and 
give you your orders. Good-bye, don’t let your- 
self get shot up.’ 

Davies gave his men the command ‘Fours right 
— march!’ with a thrill in his voice that stirred 
recruit soldiers and green horses in spite of them- 
selves. For he was off on a ninety-mile hike with 
a chance of fighting at the end of it — off witha 
whole troop of some seventy-five sabers, his own 
guidon flaunting arrogantly behind him, his pistol 
on his right hip, his sword behind his right knee, 
the little bronze whistle of command hanging from 
his pocket, in his ears the staccato rattle of in- 
numerable hoofs against the hard parade ground. 

_As the long column still further lengthened it- 
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self into columns of twos, they passed through the. 
outer gate of the fort and the sentries on duty pre- 
sented arms. Once free of the fort, the way lay 
clear before them. Davies settled the column 
down to the steady walk and trot of the cavalry 
marching gait, the gait that reels off its miles 
hour after hour and covers huge distances with 
men and horses fit and ready at the end of it. 

Once clear of the fort, he started in earnest to 
cover the miles, alternating the trot and walk with 
occasional halts to readjust equipment, moving 
out again to jingle smoothly and rhythmically, 
as the troop wound in and out of the low hills like 
some long, dusty, swiftly traveling snake. 

The men started very gayly, whistling and 
singing at ‘route order’ the first hour out. Then 
the heat of the Texas sun began to make itself felt, 
the faces of the troopers became white with alkali 
dust, and the march became a quieter and more 
dogged affair. 

Turning in the saddle, Davies heard Sergeant 
Bannion’s voice raised in expostulation halfway 
down the undulating column. 

‘Sure and it’s the favorite thrick of a brainless 
recruity to be afther drinkin’ the hull of his can- 
teen of wather in the first thu-urty minutes of 
hikin’. How often have I towld ye to be savin’ 
your wather and only be moistinin’ the inside of 
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your mouth wid it? Now ye’ll be fair perishin’ 
wid a most outrageous thirst and the march 
scarcely started at all, at all!’ 

The heat of the day grew more intense. The 
group of nondescript dogs belonging to the troop 
had formed a cheerful half-moon of yapping, tail- 
wagging happiness, a fringe flung out in front of 
the advancing troop. But now the fringe lost most 
of its energy. The dogs began to drop back among 
the men and horses, running alongside with their 
tongues hanging out. At the next halt, Davies 
saw several men sharing the water of their can- 
teens with the dogs, pouring it on the parched 
tongues of the panting animals. Some few men, 
here and there, were down plucking thorns from 
the footpads of their limping pets. 

It was a great relief to the tired eyes when they 
saw the tree-bordered streets of the first town. 

This beautiful old town is one of the oldest in 
the United States. Its white-walled adobe build- 
ings nestled comfortably among the green of 
ancient trees and promised a few minutes’ relief 
from the stabbing rays of the sun which beat 
mercilessly down upon man and beast. 

Watching the advance squad as it entered the 
village ahead of him, Davies saw it gallop swiftly 
out of sight. Raising his head in sudden surprise, 
he waited for this phenomenon to explain itself. 
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A sudden crack of a pistol from the direction 
taken by the vanished patrol startled every man 
in the troop. Raising his hand in the signal to trot, 
Davies hurried the advance. Another pistol shot, 
this time farther away toward the river, and he 
put spurs to his horse, signaling the gallop. The 
troop swept up to the town, entering the main 
street with a thunder of hoofs. Halfway down 
the main street a lone soldier met them. 

‘Bandits!’ he shouted, and led off down a side 
street toward the river at a gallop. 

The soft earth of the lane was plentifully 
marked with horses’ hoofs, many of them unshod. 
Galloping down the lane, Davies looked back and 
thrilled a little to see the high, keen look of ex- 
pectancy and delight on the faces of his men. 

Ahead of him, he heard splashing and cursing 
and another shot. 

Suddenly he came out on the river-bank. There, 
not two hundred yards away, a group of mounted 
Mexicans were scrambling their horses up a slight 
hill that commanded the river. They were in 
plain view, a beautiful target. The three men of 
the patrol were emptying their revolvers at them 
without any appreciable effect as far as could be 
seen. 

It was simply a question of swinging his troop 
by the flank, giving them fight on foot, and pour- 
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ing a destructive fire into the Mexicans before 
they disappeared from view. 

Still at the gallop, he swung sharp left, his 
troop following. 

With a single sharp blast on his whistle, he shot 
his hand into the air. The troop, now galloping 
along the shore, halted suddenly behind him. 
Another sharp blast and he drove downward with 
his clenched fist. With lightning-like speed half 
his men leaped from their horses, rifles in hand. 
The suggestive snick and rattle of breech blocks 
and tinkle of falling cartridge clips showed that 
they knew what they were supposed to do. 

Flinging themselves prone on the shore in a 
line, they settled their guns into their shoulders 
and began to take aim at the rapidly disappearing 
Mexicans. In another second a devastating rattle 
of fire would have swept along the line. 

Suddenly Davies raised his whistle to his lips 
and blew a long blast. The men looked up, 
startled. 

‘Cease firing!’ he shouted. Men looked at him 
and saw that his face was white, whether with 
anger or fear they could not tell. 

It was anger. For the young lieutenant, on this 
his first chance of action, had, in the excitement, 
forgotten the orders he had received the night 
before. Not until men’s fingers were on the trig- 
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gers ready to send a blinding sheet of leaden 
death into the ranks of the raiders, did he remem- 
ber that he was not allowed to fire on Mexican 
bandits. 

These latter, hurriedly scrambling to get out of 
sight and range, the fear of death plainly upon 
them, looked back surprised. As they disappeared 
from view, several of them waved back in unmis- 
takable derision. 

- The men looked sullen and unwilling as the 
command came to mount. 

The troop was led back up the lane and to the 
main road once more. Davies saw a crowd milling 
around the general store. He dismounted his troop 
and strode inside, followed by Sergeant Bannion. 
At the door an old woman was weeping noisily. 
Inside, a hushed crowd stood about something 
which was on the counter. Looking over the heads 
of the crowd, he could see that it was the body of 
an old gray-bearded man, a hole through the 
center of the forehead and the back of the head 
nearly blown away. 

Sergeant Bannion swore softly and clenched his 
fists. 

‘The dhirty bastes — and they got away wid- 
out a scratch!’ he growled. 

Davies shrugged his shoulders wearily. 

‘Orders are orders, only I’m afraid there'll 
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be a lot more of this stuff before we’re through 
with it. Who led the bandits?’ he asked of the 
crowd. 

‘Gordino!’ Fists were raised in the crowd and 
men spat angrily. 

Some one handed Davies a slip of paper. 

‘This was left on the body,’ said the man. 

Taking it, Davies saw that it was crudely 
-written with a stub of a pencil in Spanish. 
Puzzling over the unfamiliar words, he suddenly 
stared at Sergeant Bannion. 

‘This seems to be for you,’ he said quietly. 
‘It’s signed by Gordino himself. As nearly as I 
can make out he says, ‘‘ Let this be a warning as 
to what will happen to you.’ He intends to 
make you drink with him and be glad of the 
chance before he’s through. He says, “ Hasta 
luego until Bosque Bonita.’’ That’s one of the 
places where we are supposed to send out an out- 
post from Sierra Roja.’ 

‘It’s threatenin’ the dirty scut is!’ There wasa 
look of immense satisfaction on Sergeant Ban- 
nion’s face. ‘Now isn’t that foine of him?’ 

‘Excuse me, mister’ — it was a lank Yankee 
with a prominent Adam’s apple, which glided up 
and down his lean and scrawny throat, who 
spoke — ‘but why didn’t the soldiers lambaste 
the hell outa them greasers?’ 
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The crowd waited curiously, willing to suspend 
judgment until explanation was made. 

‘Orders from Washington forbid us to fire on 
Mexicans,’ Davies made reply with a shrug of his 
shoulders. 

An incredulous murmur went up from the 
crowd. 

‘Do you mean to tell us that the damned 
greasers are goin’ to be allowed to shoot us up and 
murder us any time they feel like it and the 
Army ain’t goin’ to do nothin’ about it?’ 

‘For the present it looks like it.’ Davies was 
laconic. 

‘But what’s soldiers for?’ Plainly the Yankee 
was nonplussed. 

‘Don’t ask me; ask the people at Washington 
who give me my orders; all I do is to obey orders.’ 

Davies, full of disgust at the false rdle in which 
he had been placed, turned on his heel and went 
out, followed by Sergeant Bannion, who still 
scowled angrily. A murmur grew behind them, an 
excited babble of voices. 


CHAPTER VII 
SUMMARY COURT-MARTIAL 


IT was a wondering and silent troop that marched 
out of the pleasant shade of the town into the heat 
of the road again. Rumors of the order requiring 
American forces to retire in the event of attack 
had seeped down to the men, but they had only 
been rumors. Here, before their eyes, had been in- 
dubitable proof — and the troopers were shocked 
and almost ready to doubt the evidence of their 
own senses. Of them all, Sergeant Bannion was 
the most upset. It had become almost a per- 
sonal matter with him; he brooded over it. That 
Mexican bandits could fire upon Americans with 
impunity and go unpunished was something that 
he could not stomach. 

Davies himself was morose, too morose to listen 
to the grumbling of the men riding two by two 
behind him. The road skirted the Rio Grande, 
not much of a stream, to be sure, but important 
as a boundary between that turbulent republic 
to the southward and this United States. 

Every once in a while Davies would see Sergeant 
Bannion’s eye scanning the opposite side of the 
river speculatively, and he wondered what the 
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sergeant was thinking. There certainly must be a 
bitter feud on between Bannion and this fellow 
Gordino to have led to that carelessly scrawled 
note in Spanish pinned on the dead man’s body. 
And this place, Bosque Bonita — what was that? 
He remembered seeing it on the map, placed close 
to the river edge, distant some forty miles from 
Sierra Roja. He would see that Sergeant Bannion 
was not placed too close to Bosque Bonita. 

Here and there along the road were little Mexi- 
can dwellings, crudely built affairs of adobe mud 
and wattles, somnolent and silent in the sun, no 
sign of life around the small house and untidy 
garden with its corn and melon patch. Every one 
was sleeping through the heat of the day, that is 
every one except this long column of American 
soldiers, sent out to be targets for any wandering 
Mexican bandit who cared to shoot at them. 

At the next ten-minute halt, while men were 
straightening out saddle blankets and having a 
smoke, Bannion came up to Davies and stared 
across the river, his eyes shaded. 

‘Liftinent,’ he said, ‘sure and Oi belave we’re 
bein’ followed. Has the liftinent been noticin’ 
that cloud o’ dust acrost the strame — up there, 
beyant thim hills?’ Bannion pointed to a low- 
lying hill, distant from the far bank of the river 
some eight hundred or a thousand yards. 
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Reaching for his binoculars, Davies adjusted 
them on the point indicated. As the glasses settled 
on the distant hilltop, the place seemed fairly to 
leap into the eye. There, plain as day, were the 
forms of eight or ten Mexicans, prone on the 
ground, watching the American troop. Behind 
them, at the hill crest, an occasional head would 
bob up. So clear was it that Davies, startled, 
lowered his glasses to call his men into action. 

‘They’re there, all right,’ he told Bannion, and 
the two stared at each other gravely. 

‘It’s me good frind, Gordino,’ opined Sergeant 
Bannion simply. 

‘I wonder how many men he has with him?’ 
mused Davies, and raised his field-glasses again. 
Suddenly he dropped them from his hands so that 
they swung from the strap around his neck. 

His hand flew to his lips. A sharp blast on the 
bronze whistle brought the men to their horses’ 
heads. 

‘Mount!’ he shouted. Men swarmed into the 
saddles. 

‘Form fours— Trot! E-e-eyow!’ The long 
musical note of command stirred the troop into 
sudden activity; the long column closed in on it- 
self. 

‘Forward! Gallop! E-e-y-o-ow!’ 

The troop surged forward at a thunderous gal- 
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lop, following where Davies led them into the 
shelter of a grove of cottonwood trees, fringing the 
northern side of a small hill. Scarcely had the 
troop moved from the place on which it had been 
standing dismounted when several little fountains 
of dust rose. There was the whirr and thud of 
bullets striking against hard ground. From far 
off on the other side of the river came a faint 
rat-tat-tat-tat! 

‘A machine gun!’ Bannion snorted. 

“Yes, I saw it through my glasses; they were 
just ranging in on us. There were about fifty men 
lined up there. Never again will I halt a troop on 
an exposed piece of road.’ 

Davies was white.and shaken with the narrow 
escape his men had had from being shot. 

‘But, Liftinent, that was the quickest bit o’ 
thinkin’ Oi’ve seen for many a day, gittin’ the 
outfit outa there,’ comforted Sergeant Bannion; 
but it was small comfort to Davies. Here, twice 
in the same day, he had been ineffective and use- 
less and his soul was bitter within him. 

The rat-tat-iat-tat of that distant machine gun 
stopped. Working their way to the top of the 
small hill behind which the troop was concealed, 
Davies and Bannion focused their glasses on the 
Mexicans. There they were, out in plain view, 
their shadows long against the hillside, making no 
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attempt at concealment. Evidently the bandits, 
of whom there seemed to be at least fifty or sixty, 
were arguing about something. 

‘Holy Hivin, if we could only lob a few rounds 
into the graceless scuts! Will ye look at the 
beauty of the target they prisint! Not over eight 
hundred ya-ards, a wo-onderful range at which to 
be shootin’,’ mourned Sergeant Bannion, ‘and a 
wonderful time of day in which to shoot.’ 

It was late afternoon, when the harsh brilliance 
of the sun is a little dimmed, when the heat waves 
that distort targets and aiming points have passed 
away and the air is crystal clear. 

‘And it’s a coort-martial offense for an officer 
to be orderin’ a shot fired at the graysers. Sure 
and if Oi had the responsibility Oi’d willin’ take 
a coort-martial. Pwhat’s a coort-martial to a non- 
commissioned orficer? Nawthin’ at all, nawthin’ 
at all.” He looked sidewise at Davies. 

Davies clenched his fists and did some hard 
thinking. Evidently these Mexicans under Gor- 
dino were following them. Sooner or later, they 
would catch the troop and kill some of his men 
and horses. Sergeant Bannion in any case would 
only get a reprimand out of it. Was it a cowardly 
thing to pass the buck to a non-commissioned 
officer? It was not a cowardly thing to use any 
means within reason to save his men from wounds 
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and death. One sharp lesson, and the bandits 
would let them alone. If they went unpunished, 
the nature of bandits being what it is, they would 
grow bolder and bolder and do more and more 
damage. 

Davies walked down toward his horse. 

‘The troop is in your charge, Sergeant Ban- 
nion,’ he said firmly. ‘I am going to take two 
men and make a reconnaissance ahead for a mile 
or two. After twenty minutes you bring the 
troop up.’ 

The two men looked at each other. An expres- 
sion of almost unbelievable joy spread over 
Sergeant Bannion’s face. 

‘Yis, sor.’ He saluted. ° 

Davies had scarcely disappeared around the 
turn in the road when Bannion had the men off 
their horses and the horses of each platoon held 
by one man. Upon a wave of his hand, the 
dismounted men rolled up the hill, a long line 
of khaki-clad figures. Without command they 
loaded. A faint breeze came up. Sergeant Ban- 
nion wet his finger and held it up. 

‘Ra-ange! Eight hunder ya-ards! Windage 
—one point right — at twilve o’clock — at the 
inimy — hould your breath you forsaken re- 
cruities; squaze your triggers as though your lives 
depinded upon it. Fire at will!’ 
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And Bannion, studying the dusty hillside on 
the Mexican side of the river, heard the crack- 
ing, smashing roar of rifle fire and saw fountains 
of dust rise suddenly among the thickly crowded 
group of bandits on the hillside. 

The Mexicans stood uncertainly for a space. 
One went down, then another, a third spun around 
like a top and fell flat on his face. With arms 
waving and heads bent low as against a rain- 
storm, the others began to flee to the nearest 
shelter. 

But the troop was steadying down. Seventy 
rifles were vomiting a veritable leaden hail. The 
bandits dropped here and there, black figures 
against the brown hill. Men staggered and fell, 
others, almost over the hilltop, fell before they 
could reach the other side. 

The dusty hillside was nearly bare of all living 
things. Quiet bundles of clothes, bundles that had 
been living men, dotted the ground, most of them 
about the abandoned machine gun. 

Farther back, the Mexicans were scattering. 

‘Sivinteen, eighteen, nineteen, twinty — four 
and twinty, five and twinty ’ Sergeant Ban- 
nion’s voice was exultant as he counted the casu- 
alties before him. 

‘Cease firin’!’ he shouted on a sudden. The rifle 
fire died down instantly. 
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‘Pick up your empties,’ he shouted, and men 
gathered in the brass shells. 

‘To horse!’ he commanded. In five minutes 
the troop had mounted and was on its way. 

A half mile farther on, Bannion saluted Davies, 
who waited at the side of the road. 

‘Sorr,’ Sergeant Bannion reported in a loud 
voice, ‘Sergeant Bannion r-e-ep-or-rts to the 
tr-r-ro-op commander that three minutes afther 
the tr-o-o-p commander had lift, a huge band of 
Mixicans r-rose suddenly out o’ the side of the 
r-road and po-u-r-ed in a devastatin’ fire into the 
troop. It was only be returnin’ a hot fire that the 
min and the horses of this organi-zation was saved 
from overwhelmin’ destruction.’ 

The men behind Bannion grinned happily, like 
a pack of hounds newly returned from a kill. 
Sergeant Bannion’s face was grave and officially 
stern. Davies’s lips twitched slightly. 

‘Very well, Sergeant, I’ll report the matter as a 
case of absolutely necessary action to save the 
lives of American soldiers.’ 

The minor action was in the nature of a God- 
send to the troop of recruits. From gawky, 
gangling men, ill at ease in the strange habiliments 
of the soldier, the group of seventy men had 
swiftly coalesced into a fighting unit of capable, 
self-reliant soldiers. Behind him as he rode 
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Davies could hear the steady, joyous hum of 
their voices, a deeper, more resonant hum, the 
voices of men who had been in action and found it 
good. 

The stop for the night was on the camping 
grounds of a troop of another regiment. As his 
troop rode into the place, Davies saw a tall, thin 
captain waiting to receive him. 

He introduced himself and was welcomed. 

‘T’ve made arrangements for the supper of your 
men and their breakfast so that they won’t have 
much to do. I think my men have invested heavily 
in beer for them.’ The captain led him to his tent 
where iced drinks were waiting. 

The troop on the ground certainly took their 
duties as hosts very thoroughly. The men who 
had come into camp found wood and water 
awaiting them, a picket line already erected, and, 
most glorious of all, great G.I. cans filled with 
frosted bottles of beer snuggling in ice and water. 
Stables finished, the two troops had supper to- 
gether. 

Davies and the captain sat outside the latter’s 
tent and smoked in the beatific silence which 
comes at the end of a good day’s march, a good 
meal and all men and horses comfortable. 

Some sort of an impromptu sing-song was in 
progress with the men. 
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‘Hear you had a little brush with the bandits 
to-day,’ remarked the captain after a five-minute 
silence. 

Davies looked at him swiftly. The captain’s 
face was bland and unconcerned. 

‘Why, yes,’ replied Davies easily, ‘it seems 
while I was away from the troop a few minutes, a 
bunch of bandits jumped them, and my sergeant 
had to use severe measures to drive them away.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said the captain, ‘in those cases I 
generally put the non-commissioned officer in 
arrest and try him myself. Of course, one cannot 
condone the disobedience of War Department 
General Orders. And then,’ he added thought- 
fully, ‘one can be certain that the non-commis- 
sioned officer will not be soaked a severe sentence 
by some one — not, ah — in touch with the — ah 
—real situation, or in sympathy with the non- 
commissioned officer. In fact, if the circumstances 
seem to justify it and the non-commissioned officer 
agrees to trial by summary court, one can some- 
times find him not guilty.’ 

Davies was silent and thoughtful for a space. 

“To lend an air of verisimilitude to what other- 
wise might be a bald and unconvincing narrative, 
wouldn’t it be better if some one else tried him? 
You, for example, are senior here, sir.’ 

‘I'd be very glad to,’ agreed the captain. 
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Sergeant Bannion was sent for and arrived very 
shortly. 

‘I have —ah—to prefer a set of charges 
against you, Sergeant,’ Davies informed him. 

‘Sure and Oi know it, Liftinent. Oi tuk the 
liberty of writin’ out a set for the liftinent’s 
signature.’ 

Bannion drew forth a summary court-charge 
sheet from his pocket, a set of charges lacking 
nothing except the officer’s signature. Davies 
affixed his name to this. 

The captain asked him whether he waived his 
right to be tried by a higher court. He did. 

How did he plead to the charges of disregard 
of War Department Orders? 

Not guilty. 

What were the circumstances? 

Sergeant Bannion told them with a wealth of 
circumstantial detail worthy of Dumas at his 
best. The captain tried to keep a straight face. 
Davies turned his head away once or twice. The 
trial was concluded. 

‘I find the disregard of orders justified and the 
accused is hereby judged not guilty and released 
from arrest,’ stated the captain solemnly. 

Sergeant Bannion saluted and retired, serious- 
eyed and grave of mien. 

‘That,’ remarked the captain, ‘should stop the 
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most pestiferous of inspector generals. How many 
of the greasers did you account for?’ 

‘I heard the men say about twenty-four or five.’ 

The tall, thin captain nodded his approval. 

‘Which will make them stop, look, and listen 
awhile before starting anything with the Army 
along this neck of the woods,’ he remarked, ‘and 
really calls for a drink.’ 

‘Another drink,’ suggested Davies, and raised 
his glass. ‘Here’s how!’ 

The captain paused and put his glass down. 

‘Mr. Davies’ — his voice was extremely serious 
and solemn — ‘ride rough-shod over all the regu- 
lations you can get away with and your sins may 
or may not be forgiven you. But never break 
customs of the Service, customs as unalterable as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, for that will 
not be forgiven you.’ 

“Wha-what have I done?’ Davies looked 
startled. 

‘No suggestion of a previous drink should ever 
be mentioned between gentlemen. The correct 
expression is, ‘‘Have a drink,’’ no matter how 
many may or may not have been imbibed. 
Secondly,’ went on the captain, ‘no one in the 
regular Service should ever say ‘‘Here’s how.” 
Leave that for the civilian soldier and the colonel 
on the governor’s staff. The Regular Army man 
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says “‘how,’’ immutably, finally, and compre- 
hensively, as his ancient foeman, the Indian 
chiefs, said it.’ ' 

Such is the superior weight of custom as op- 
posed to mere orders. Davies, for the first time 
that day, felt that he had really committed a 
serious breach and went to bed swearing to him- 
self never again to offend. , 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE BAITED WAGON 


EARLY the next morning the troop began its 
preparations for the day’s march. Davies could 
not help but observe the increased speed and 
smoothness with which they broke camp and 
packed their saddles and made their horses ready. | 
He remarked upon it to Sergeant Bannion. 

‘Sure and a day on the m-ar-rch is worth a 
wake in garrison for the makin’ of sodgers,’ com- 
mented that worthy. ‘Ye see the min is already 
larnin’ to help each other.’ 

Davies saw that, in truth, tent-mates were 
aiding each other in putting the heavily packed 
saddles on the horses’ backs, two men working 
like a small team, quietly and efficiently. 

The long, lean captain watched them. 

‘Shaping up pretty well for a recruit troop,’ he 
commented, ‘but you’ll have to watch them on 
patrol duty. When green soldiers get out alone, 
they don’t take care of the horses, and don’t take 
much care of themselves. That’s a bad sector 
you're going to. I think this fellow Gordino has 
his headquarters opposite your patrol district. 
He’s trying to raise funds for Villa’s come-back 
and using every dodge to do it, smuggling through 
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dope and everything else. Better not send out 
any weak patrols — and watch your camps just 
before dawn. He’ll jump you if he can.’ 

With the captain’s admonitions to think over 
during the day’s march, Davies’s troop pulled 
out, sending his four line escort wagon on ahead 
as usual. Men were getting accustomed to the 
routine of the march and the horses stepped out, 
heads up and tails up, eagerly sniffing the crisp 
morning air. 

Davies was vaguely worried about something. 
His troop was all there right behind him and 
everything seemed all right, but his wagon was 
ahead, unprotected and alone and with no one to 
guard it except the driver and the cook. 

‘I don’t like our escort wagon being so far 
ahead, unprotected, Sergeant Bannion,’ he re- 
marked. 

The sergeant shook his head. 

‘It ain’t our escort wagon, Liftinent. Our escort 
wagon is s-aafe behint the troop a matther of foive 
hunder yards or so wid eight good min ridin’ wid it.’ 

Davies looked startled. He was certain he had 
seen his own wagon pull out, but then, one escort 
wagon looks very much like another and for that 
matter so does one mule-skinner. 

‘But whose wagon is that on ahead?’ he asked, 
mystified. 
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‘It is the troop’s we jest lift. Some o’ their byes 
wanted to do a bit of huntin’’ — Sergeant Ban- 
nion’s face was innocent of all guile — ‘and they 
asked their captain could they take the wagon and 
their guns. He says yis, not askin’ at all, at all, 
why the byes should want to use Springfield rifles 
for huntin’ dooks.’ Here Sergeant Bannion per- 
mitted himself the ghost of a smile. ‘At any rate, 
there they be, lyin’ up all snug and quiet in the 
bottom of that impty wagon, their rifles, riddy 
for anny wanderin’ bandits that gets rambunc- 
tious and wishful for throuble. Ye see, it’s in the 
na-a-atchure of a deecoy, Liftinent.’ 

‘I see.’ 

Davies nodded, seeing at the same time that 
this secretive and quick-thinking Irishman was in 
the nature of a gift from the gods. The old devil 
had probably cooked up the scheme and won the 
coGperation of his hosts the night before on the 
strength of three or four bottles of beer. 

On the far side of the Rio Grande a battered 
and worn remnant of what had started out as a 
proud detachment of the Escolta del Oro had 
come trailing into a mud-daubed and exceedingly 
dirty Mexican village. The leader of the defeated 
remnant dismounted from his horse and went, 
trembling, to report to his chief. 

A heavily-built, cold-eyed man, in silver- 
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-mounted sombrero and black velvet suit, lounged 
on a brilliantly colored serape thrown carelessly 
over a box of looted goods in the interior of the 
town’s one tienda. The swarthy leader of the de- 
tachment reported to him. 

‘My chief,’ he stuttered, ‘we followed direc- 
tions. Placing the machine gun to cover the road, 
we trained it on the gringo army of which there 
were at least a thousand men. My chief, we killed 
several hundred of them with the accurate and 
deadly fire of our machine gun and they fled like 
the cowards they are. But such is the vile 
duplicity of the gringos that scarcely had we 
finished firing when a veritable army of them, 
coming from some new direction, attacked us. 
savagely with machine guns, artillery, and all 
manner of bombs. We fought until dark, holding 
them off by the most wonderful heroism, but 
losing many men. I have to report the death of 
Major Santandor, Captain José Maria Fuente, 
Captain Manuelo de Souza and twenty men — 
and — and Mercy! My chief! Mercy!’ 

The tall form of Gordino rose from the serape, 
his eyes unwinking and cold, like the eyes of a 
reptile. His hand slid down to his side and 
returned, holding a revolver. 

‘Dog! You lie!’ he said very quietly. With as 
much feeling as one displays when lighting a 
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cigarette, he shot down the leader of the defeated 
detachment. The man fell with a shriek and 
twisted convulsively until he straightened out 
with a shudder and lay quiet. 

Gordino looked at the body without emotion 
and carefully ejected the empty shell, blew 
through the barrel, and placed in a fresh cartridge. 

‘Drag out this carrion!’ he called, and men 
came and took away the body, stolid and uncon- 
cerned. 

To others of the defeated command he gave 
scathing reprimands, between a rapid fire of 
questions which they answered, terror writ large 
in their eyes. 

‘You say it is their custom to send ahead their 
wagon without escort?’ he shot at one man. 

‘ St, st! Alone with but two men on the driver’s 
seat,’ the quaking fellow made answer. 

‘Hear, then,’ commanded Gordino, ‘at least 
you dogs and sons of dogs can capture a wagon 
protected by two men. You will go forth im- 
mediately and bring back that wagon with the 
animals unhurt. Get fresh horses and go forth at 
once.’ 

So it was that a small column of some twenty- 
five men, weary and red-eyed from fatigue, can- 
tered forth from the adobe village, heading for the 
Rio Grande, the little river that divided them 
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from the great, silent, mysterious gringo nation 
to the north. 

Gordino sat alone in his quarters, scowling 
deeply. A knock at the door aroused him. 

A barefooted peon entered. 

‘My chief,’ he reported, ‘the gringo prisoner 
wishes to know if it is your intention to starve 
him?’ 

The gringo prisoner! Gordino had nearly for- 
gotten him. His face flamed with hatred. His 
men had captured the man below Sierra Roja, 
on the American side, a lone rancher riding to 
town. 

Calling to one of his lieutenants, Gordino gave 
some swift instructions. 

‘You will not, then, take him to the Corral of 
Death, my chief?’ 

Gordino shook his head. The lieutenant left. 

Down at the end of the one street of the village 
was a heavily barred adobe shack. Within it, 
cursing all things Mexican, sat Tom Jerrold, 
wondering whether his wife were dead or alive. 
He had left to get the doctor, some fifteen miles’ 
hard riding, there and back. It was to be their 
first baby and Mrs. Jerrold was alone with no one 
to care for her except a half-blind old Mexican 
woman. 

He had raged and begged and pleaded with the 
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bandits who had stepped out of the chaparral 
with leveled rifles. Obdurate, they had bound him 
and brought him across the Rio Grande. 

The creaking of the door interrupted his train 
of thought. 

A smiling-faced teniente of Gordino’s tattered 
forces came in. 

‘A thousand pardons, sefior, for keeping you so 
long without food; the chief has given me this 
money to give you. You will find a Chino restau- 
rant at the end of the street. It is understood that 
you will make no attempt to escape.’ 

‘Sure, sure,’ mumbled Jerrold, who had not 
eaten for twenty-four hours. 

He shambled forth into the street. The light 
blinded him somewhat, the glare of the sun 
against the white-powdered alkali dust being too 
strong for eyes which had been in the gloom of 
an adobe cell for hours. 

As his eyesight grew stronger, he noticed 
several of Gordino’s officers across the street. 
They were smiling over something, and vaguely 
he wondered what the joke was about. The 
smiling teniente who had brought him the silver 
peso pointed down the street. 

At the end of the street he could see the shack 
which housed the Chino restaurant. To reach it 
he had to pass the group of officers lined up on 
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the side of the road. They seemed to have spread 
out as though awaiting a parade or exhibition 
of some sort. Again he noticed their smiles. 
Some of them were laughing as though vastly 
amused by something. 

He was nearly opposite them now. 

It was only when he heard one of them say 
‘Now!’ and saw the revolvers drawn, that Tom 
Jerrold realized that he would never see Mrs. 
Jerrold again nor ever know whether the expected 
new arrival would be a boy or a girl. 

It was a little messy, because few of them could 
shoot. But it must be said that Tom met death 
with a calm eye. Even after he had been dropped 
with a bullet through his knee and two or three 
through his body, he called them a set of greaser 
dogs and could only be quieted by a bullet 
through the ear, at close range. Laughing, the 
bandits continued to fire into the body. 

The infamous ley de fuga had made Mrs. 
Jerrold a widow a day after she had become a 
mother. 

Gordino came out and joined the group of 
sigoling officers. 

Long and silently he stared at the body, his 
thoughts far away. 

Then he turned to his officers. 

‘Half the booty we capture for the following 
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month and a promotion to second in command 
to the man or officer who brings me that gringo 
soldier Bannion,’ he announced, ‘but he must be 
alive!’ 

There was little chattering in the group of 
bandits who had been sent forth to capture the 
troop wagon. All night they had lain watching 
the American camp where the two troops had 
foregathered and celebrated. Stiff and sore, they 
mounted at dawn and circled back in the hills, 
keeping well ahead of the lone wagon which set 
forth first from camp. 

Whipping their horses, they galloped some 
three miles up the road where the white and dusty 
ribbon of thoroughfare wound through a large 
grove of cottonwoods. 

Concealed among these, they waited, sitting in 
their saddles. 

The minutes passed. Strain their ears as they 
might, they could hear nothing. Their horses 
were restless. 

Suddenly their ears were smitten with a long- 
drawn and curdling racket coming from the direc- 
tion of the approaching Americans. 

‘ E-e-e-ye-a-a-a-awl E-e-e-e-e-y-a-a-a-a-aw!’ 
thrice repeated. 

For a second their faces blanched, then one of 
them laughed silently. 
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‘It is the singing of the great mules of the 
gringos.’ 

They smiled and gripped their rifles firmly. 
Very confident and care-free they were there. To 
bring back this lone and unprotected wagon 
would a little reinstate them in the good graces of 
their chief. 

In whispers they speculated as to what might 
be the contents of the wagon so near their grasp. 

‘Much ammunition, for one thing, very many 
boxes of good food, and many useful things,’ 
they agreed. 

‘Sh-sh!’ 

Some one warned them to keep silent. They 
pressed forward among the trees. Now they 
could hear the creak of the wheels and the voices 
of the driver and his companion. 

Suddenly they heard the brakes being applied 
and the wagon came to a stop. Surprised, they 
stared at one another. 

All was silent, except for the sound of the mules 
shifting in their traces. 

The leader of the bandits beckoned them. 
Moving very quietly, they walked their horses 
toward the wagon, keeping within the shelter of 
the trees. In a minute they came within view of 
it, standing there, a great, high vehicle, covered 
with a huge canvas top. 
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There was no sign of life about. The two men 
on the box had strangely disappeared. Evi- 
dently the task was to be easier than the bandits 
dreamed. 

Throwing all caution to the winds, they gal- 
loped up to the wagon, laughing in their glee. 

The laughter died out with sickening sudden- 
ness. For, strangely enough, the sides of the 
wagon had lifted and they were staring into the 
muzzles of eight rifles. 

And then came a burst of fire that stilled the 
laughter of six of them forever. The remainder 
turned and fled, two more falling before they 
reached the shelter of the thicker woods. 

Riderless horses plunged and galloped through 
the woods; the bandits screamed as they fled. 
Out of the twelve who escaped, only six were 
unwounded. 

‘That had orter teach them to lay off monkey- 
in’ with American Army wagons.’ 

The driver and his assistant crawled back onto 
the seat from which they had retired when their 
mules lifted their heads and hee-hawed. The men 
in the body of the empty wagon piled out and 
looked over the dead. 

It was there that Davies found them when he 
trotted up with the troop. From afar off they 
could hear a distant screaming and the crash of 
wildly stampeding horses. 
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Sergeant Bannion looked over the scene with 
great satisfaction. 

‘Is ut another coort-martial ye hov for me, 
Liftinent?’ he asked. ‘Sure and this is woorth at 
least a gineral coort, and proud Oi would be to 
stand on me hind legs before them and till thim 
of this day’s wu-r-rk.’ 

A pitiful and chattering remnant of the bandits 
returned to the village. It was noticeable that 
the ones who reported to Gordino crossed them- 
selves before going before him. But their chief 
said nothing. He received the story of their fail- 
ure in grim silence. 

Calling his officers together, he addressed them, 
his eyes strained and wolfish-looking. 

‘We will move to the headquarters opposite 
Bosque Bonita,’ he said. ‘I will divide half the 
treasure we have on hand and half the treasure 
we capture in the next three months with the 
man who brings me this gringo Bannion, alive!’ 


CHAPTER IX 
MERRY MAJOR CRANSTON 


DAVIEs brought his men into camp without fur- 
-ther incident. This night they were to remain 
with another troop, an outfit commanded by a 
lieutenant, a silent, shy-looking youngster with 
an attractive smile. He made Davies welcome. 
His men had provided for the hospitable recep- 
tion and entertainment of the visiting troop, en- 
tertainment which included refreshments, a box- 
ing match, and a baseball game. 

As the troop had arrived at noon, there was 
plenty of time for all this. A good dinner was 
awaiting the guests. Dinner and stables once 
finished and camp made shipshape, Sergeant 
Bannion picked up a baseball team from the troop 
and every one except the men on guard and the 
kitchen force repaired to the baseball diamond. 

Sergeant Bannion pitched for the troop and 
Davies marveled at the skill of the non-commis- 
sioned officer, for the game ended in a tie score 
which was played off, resulting in two home runs 
for Davies’s team. Their opponents had been 
defeated by the excellence of Sergeant Bannion’s 
pitching, that old-timer having wound himself up 
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and put a succession of fast ones past every man 
at bat. The men of the two troops went back to 
camp, followed by Davies and the lieutenant, 
their host, both sides flushed and excited over the 
tense game. 

From the preparations in the camp, Davies 
judged that their hosts were going to hold a 
smoker that night. The presence of several bar- 
rels of beer and innumerable boxes of cigars, the 
air of importance worn by the cooks, and the 
squawks of countless chickens being butchered to 
make a soldier holiday, gave evidence that their 
hosts were going to do it up in style. 

To Davies, these inter-troop and inter-regi- 
mental foregatherings were a surprising delight. 
He had imagined that the hard-boiled, prosaic, 
Regular Army had no time for such jollities. But 
he was to find that the old line regiments of the 
Army were very strongly individualized. Like 
individuals, they had particular friends, other 
regiments in the Service. For example, the regi- 
ment to which their host’s troop belonged and 
Davies’s own regiment had for several generations 
treasured a tradition of particular friendship. 
Always when they came together a party resulted 
and the old-timers of both outfits recalled pre- 
vious parties here and there around the world, on 
the plains of Texas, under the walls of old Manila, 
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in the streaming jungles of Mindanao, or in Cuba. 
In the regimental histories were records of parties 
held in the Mexican and Civil Wars. 

In other ways the regiments showed their 
marked individuality, each having some point of 
fancied superiority of which officers and men were 
quietly proud. Davies’s regiment, for example, 
was a little ‘dressy’; officers and men went in 
for a little more careful attention to appearance, 
shaving every day in the field and breaking out 
on very slight excuse into yellow silk neckerchiefs. 
In garrison the younger officers always wore the 
well-cut breeches and snappy patent-leather boots 
of the mounted dress uniform, while officers of 
other regiments contented themselves with wear- 
ing the long blue trousers which in no way dis- 
tinguished them from their contemporaries in the 
dismounted services. 

The regiment to which their host belonged had 
a long tradition of Border service behind them. 
They affected the roughness and readiness of the 
plainsman, scorned razors once the confines of the 
post were past, and affected fearful and wonderful 
beards to the horrified amazement of visiting and 
alien inspector generals. In the absence of said 
inspector generals, the men substituted the hair 
lariat of the plains for their own issue rope and 
troop commanders said naught. 
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Some of these matters were told to Davies by 
the lieutenant, his host, in explanation of the 
rather fuzzy appearance of his men. Others 
Davies gathered by inference. 

Among other traditions in his own regiment 
Davies found a very salutary one, which insisted 
that no officer was ever to be caught asleep on 
the job. So thoroughly was this ingrained in the 
officers that many a carousing bachelor party, ar- 
riving at their quarters an hour or two before 
reveillé, would solemnly pace around and around 
the outside of the bachelor building rather than 
risk going to sleep and missing formation. 

As their marked individuality led each regiment 
to select particular friends among other regi- 
ments, so did it lead to the selection of particu- 
lar enemies. And as certain regiments had many 
friends, so certain others were like Ishmael in the 
wilderness; every man’s hand was against them. 

One poor regiment in particular, which shall be 
nameless, had managed at one time or another to 
gain the ill-will of every regiment in the cavalry 
service. Its meetings with another outfit were 
marked by fist fights between the men and acri- 
monious exchange of repartee between the officers. 
The somewhat arrogant and boastful regimental 
marching song of this Ishmael outfit was parodied 
by other regiments in a discreditable and Rabelai- 
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sian version sung with huge delight by every mess 
in the Service. 

“You’ve one of their representatives in your 
outfit, your Major Cranston,’ the lieutenant in- 
formed Davies. ‘He is an old member of the un- 
mentionables. He’s been trying for months to get 
back to them.’ 

‘They’re welcome to him,’ Davies remarked. 

‘They don’t want him and you have to hand it 
to them on that.’ 

The two officers walked across the camp to 
where enthusiastic volunteers from both troops 
were placing the beer barrels in strategic position 
and placing bales of hay around as tables. 

The festivities commenced with due regard to 
the form and ceremony governing such matters. 

The first sergeant of the troop which acted as 
host called for silence when all were assembled. 
Rising, tin cup of beer in hand, he welcomed the 
visiting representatives of the other regiment in 
a dignified and stately speech, finally calling upon 
all to drink to the health of their guests, a sugges- 
tion enthusiastically followed by his men. 

As was befitting, Sergeant Bannion rose to 
make reply, sweeping his audience along with 
him in a flood of Celtic idiom and fluent, graceful 
wit that brought all to their feet. 

And then the serious drinking commenced, 
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interspersed with speeches, impromptu recitals 
and songs, lustily shouted and happily disregard- 
ful of words and tune, but making a fine soul- 
stirring clam - 

Beautiful impartiality was shown in the selec- 
tion of the songs and recitals. ‘Christopher 
Colombo Who Thought the World was Roundo’ 
alternated with classic recital seldom committed 
to paper for very good reasons, a poetical effusion 
having to do with a certain lady named Lil. 

‘When they start “Sweet Adeline,”’ we’d better 
haul freight,’ advised the lieutenant, knowing of 
yore that a party is fast reaching its climax when 
that adenoidal harmony is dragged forth. A party 
is a party and the officer who knows his stuff will 
quietly withdraw from soldier parties to the end 
that joy will be unrestrained by any official 
presence. 

Unfortunately, the camp of this troop was close 
to the railroad. 

! Just about the time that ‘Sweet Adeline’ began 
to make her ladylike presence known, the train 
stopped and from it, with the aid of an obsequious 
porter, descended a pursy, proud, and important- 
looking major. As the noise of the disappearing 
train died down, he stopped, puzzled, on the small 
platform. From the direction whence could be 
seen the brown tents of the soldiers’ camp came 
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the roar as of many men engaged in unlawful up- 
rising against superior authority. There had been 
no diner on the train which carried the major and 
his bag from El Paso. The trip had been tiresome 
and dusty. There was no one at the station to 
carry his bag. He was tired and thirsty. 

The uproar from the camp grew in volume as 
he trudged along the dusty road, carrying his 
heavy suitcase. A magisterial frown creased the 
major’s brow as nearer view disclosed the party in 
all its glory. 

By this time Sergeant Bannion had just com- 
pleted a striking rendition of another famous 
ballad, a ballad which cast very serious implica- 
tions upon the ancestry of a certain king of 
England, a ballad, moreover, which is reputed to 
have been composed by a famous English poet 
who lost the poet laureateship thereby. Being 
meant only for rendition in the great wide open 
spaces where men are men and there are no sen- 
sitive ears to be assaulted, Major Cranston heard 
the ribald words with considerable of a shock. 

‘Disgusting!’ he snorted aloud, and forgot to 
return the salute of the bearded sentry who 
guarded the entrance to the camp. 

‘Disgusting!’ gritted Major Cranston as he saw 
Sergeant Bannion lead out in a wild snake dance 
followed by all the men. 
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Striding toward the officers’ tent, he suddenly 
came upon Davies and the young lieutenant 
sitting very quietly over a tin cup of beer apiece. 

Both young officers rose politely, but without 
any marked enthusiasm, and greeted him. 

‘What is the meaning of this disgraceful scene?’ 
The major’s face was nearly purple with anger as 
he pointed back to where the festivities were at 
their height. 

‘My troop is giving a party for Lieutenant 
Davies's troop, sir.’ The young lieutenant was 
very polite. 

‘It’s a damned disgrace, worthy of a mob like 
your regiment!’ exploded Cranston. 

The lieutenant stiffened slightly. The major 
was by way of being his guest, uninvited and 
undesired, it is true, but nevertheless his guest. 

‘I have no authority over you, young man, 
but I will report the matter to your regimental 
commander and trust that he will take disci- 
plinary action proper to the circumstances. But 
as for you’ — he turned on Davies — ‘you may 
consider yourself in arrest and relieved of com- 
mand.’ 

Davies turned pale. Over the shoulder of the 
major he saw the young lieutenant’s eye upon 
him. As he watched, the left eyelid of his host 
fluttered in an unmistakable wink. There was 
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something infinitely comforting about that wink. 
Davies took fresh heart. 

‘Very well, sir.’ He bowed his head. 

The three men stood in some uncertainty. 
What to do when an unexpected guest arrives 
unannounced and puts another guest in arrest and 
threatens the host makes a problem. The lieuten- 
ant solved it by quietly effacing, himself with a 
muttered excuse. He hurried to Sergeant Ban- 
nion. The two held a whispered colloquy. 

The lieutenant returned. After a moment he 
was followed by Sergeant Bannion, who bore a 
large quart measure such as cooks use. But the 
large quart measure was beaded with drops of 
cold moisture. Fluffily reposing on its rim was an 
unmistakable foam, foam which promises cool and 
refreshing satisfaction of thirst underneath. 

The major was hot and dusty and thirsty. He 
looked with longing eyes upon Sergeant Bannion. 

‘Sure and Major, we’re deloited to see the 
maj-or-r,’) Sergeant Bannion’s voice would have 
talked a hangman out of springing the trap. ‘Oi 
thot maybe the maj-o-rr wad be havin’ a bit of 
thi-rrst afther his long and fatiguin’ thrip ; 
and Bannion handed the beer to the pompous 
little man. 

The flesh and the spirit struggled for a second. 
It is not within the bounds of human fortitude to 
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refuse a graciously tendered quart of beer on a 
hot afternoon in Texas after a grueling ride on a 
dusty train. 

The flesh triumphed. The major took the beer. 
Visibly he exuded satisfaction as the cooling 
liquid gurgled down his parched throat. That 
- Bannion had spiked the beer with a generous slug 
of whiskey no one knew except Bannion. 
~ On an empty stomach a quart of beer will 
sometimes act very quickly, tending to loosen the 
tongue and thicken the understanding. When one 
has privily added to that same beer nearly a half 
pint of the best whiskey, the result is almost fore- 
ordained. 

The harshness fled from the major’s eye. Some- 
thing faintly akin to a look of benignity took its 
place. Somehow the lieutenant had returned. A 
chair was drawn up for the new arrival. He sat 
down with a sigh of satisfaction. 

‘Guess I was jush—just a li'l’ hasty,’ re- 
marked the major, not looking at the other two. 
‘We'll all forget it, eh?’ 

He smiled a cloudy and dreamy smile, and 
tipped the quart measure again, putting it down 
at last with visible sorrow that the bottom of the 
container had been reached. A signal from the 
lieutenant and suddenly the tin quart measure was 
whisked away to be returned refilled. 
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“’S beautiful song they’re singin’.’ The major 
waved a tolerant hand toward where the men’s 
voices were raised in ‘Sweet Adeline.’ ‘Uset to 
sing a mean baritone to thash tune,’ the major 
informed them solemnly and listened again, 
visibly yearning to join in. 

Beating time on the top of the folding table 
with the tin measure, he crooned the melody 
softly to himself. Sergeant Bannion, coming 
again, heard the sound. In his eyes came a great 
light. 

‘Wouldn’t the maj-oo-rr say a few rema-a- 
arrks to the min?’ he wheedled. 

The major would. 

In the major’s present state of beatific con- 
tentment, that was just one thing the major 
wanted to do. 

‘Allwaysh believe in innoshent merriment so 
longs it doesn’t interfere wish regula-ashons,’ 
announced the major firmly and rose and went 
forth to where the fun was thickest. 

The young officers heaved a sigh of relief. 

‘An ambassadorship to the Court of Saint 
James’s would be too small a job for Sergeant 
Bannion’s talents,’ said the lieutenant softly. 

‘Much too restricted for his genius,’ agreed 
Davies. 

‘Being Secretary of State at Washington 
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wouldn’t even give him full scope for his extraor- 
dinary qualities,’ supplemented the lieutenant. 

‘Do you suppose he spiked the beer he gave 
to the old fool?’ 

‘It’s my own private opinion that he put the 
hind leg of a mule in it; did you ever see a frosty 
old codger dissolve so fast in your life?’ They 
both laughed silently. 

Down where the men caroused, the major, 
leaning for support against a bale of hay, spoke at 
length of the duties of soldiers and the responsi- 
bilities of officers. After the first few words, the 
troopers politely returned to their own activities. 
The major spoke on at great length, totally 
oblivious of the fact that his audience was en- 
gaged elsewhere. At intervals Sergeant Bannion 
refilled the quart measure. 

‘Firsh, lash, and all the time, tha regulashons!’ 
concluded the major, his eyes dreamy, his fore- 
finger illustrating his points somewhat wavily. 

‘Hurrah for the regulations!’ shouted some 
wag who had caught the last few words. 

Three cheers were accordingly held for the 
regulations, three cheers very soothing to the 
major’s amour propre. About that time the 
soldiers were willing to cheer for anything, even 
the regulations. 

‘Shergeant Bunion, you’re a finesh firsh sher- 
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geant in a whole Army,’ announced the major 
suddenly. Z 

“Bannion is the name, sorr, and thank ye very 
kindly f’r the compliment,’ returned the Sergeant, 
doing things to the tin quart measure. 
| ‘Iam not one to shtand on my rank, Shergeant 
‘Hannigan,’ declaimed the major solemnly and 
with feeling, being in truth scarcely able to stand 
on his legs, ‘nor am I one to take adshvantagsh 
of shuperior birth and posheshion ’ and the 
major stopped, forgetting what important climax 
this weighty prelude was to lead up to. 

‘And the moor credit to ye, Maj-o-orr. The 
name, be the way, is Bannion, spelled with a 
Bay.’ 

‘The Army needs more men like you, Shergeant 
Ban-Ban — Banana, men with deshent reshpect 
f’r regula-a-shons. Have to watsh that offisher of 
yoursh, Shergeant, ’s killin’ too many Mexshi- 
cans. ‘I shays to colonel, ‘‘Court-martial the 
pup,” I shays; colonel shays, ‘‘No, don wanna 
court-martial anybody. Go up and keep an eye 
on ’im,”’ shays colonel. ‘Getta hell outa here,” 
shays colonel likewish, very rude mansh the 
colonel.’ Major Cranston wagged his head sadly. 
“Whad y’ think of that, shays that to me, a 
major, ‘‘getta hell outa here!’’’ 

Sergeant Bannion looked very swiftly at the 
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clouded eye and wobbly knees of the officer before 
him. 

‘Roight here, sir.’ 

He lent a capable arm and eased the form of 
the major on to the bale of hay, where sleep over- 
took the overburdened soul and spent body of the 
squadron commander. 

‘Coort-martial the pup, is ut?’ growled Ban- 
nion vengefully. ‘Shure and Oi wish it was rat 
poison Oi’d put in your beer instid of good Four 
Roses Whusky. Spakin’ o’ coort-martials, ye c’d 
be coort-martialed y’rsilf tin times over f’r the 
exhibition ye’ve made of yoursilf this day, ye 
swaggerin’ Galway rooster.’ 

The major slumbered on, oblivious, while Ban- 
nion strode away, his brow black with anger and 
some slight worry. It was going to be rough 
sledding with this nosey and interfering major. 

‘He'll most probably be the cause of many a 
betther mon than hisself chewin’ mournful like 
on th’ wrong ind of a bullet,’ reflected the ser- 
geant. 


CHAPTER X 
THE CAMPAIGN GROUND 


“WHAT’s the matter, Sergeant, can’t you wake up 
the major?’ 

Davies stood at the head of the troop next 
morning, the men all standing to horse, ready to 
move out. For ten minutes they had waited while 
the first sergeant had tried unsuccessfully to 
rouse the slumbering Major Cranston. 

‘If it wasn’t for the loud snoring of him, Oi’d 
say he was dead,’ Bannion shook his head. ‘Oi 
shuk him wance, sayin’ the trup was ready to 
march and he groans, ‘‘March and be damned!”’ 
and turns over and goes to slape ag’in.’ 

‘Well, let’s march and be damned.’ Davies 
swung into the saddle, and gave the signal for 
‘mount.’ The troopers followed suit; the long 
column straightened out as the horses closed in; 
men settled themselves into the saddles. Good- 
byes were exchanged with their hosts of the night 
before and the day’s march was started. 

Ahead of them lay Sierra Roja at the end of the 
hike, with all that the place might contain of 
excitement and trouble. Davies was silent as he 
thought over the problems before him, problems 
complicated by the presence of Major Cranston 
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who would probably follow up on the train and be 
there to meet them when they arrived. 

The small advance guard was well out to the 
front and flanks. About an hour after they had 
started the march, one of the connecting files 
rode back, stating that there was a lone horseman 
approaching them from the opposite direction. 
Not five minutes later, another messenger re- 
ported that he was a civilian, white, and wearing 
a badge. 

Two minutes later, another messenger reported 
that the lone horseman was a customs guard. 

‘The advance guard is on its toes this morning.’ 

Davies grinned at the thoroughness of the 
information sent him, and looked up as the 
stranger came in view, a heavily built man, 
bearded, and wearing a huge Stetson and leather 
chaps, a cartridge belt and revolver slung care- 
lessly over one hip. 

It was time for the hourly halt. The men slid 
off their horses and the column divided down the 
center, men leading their mounts to the nearest 
side of the road and examining packs and blankets 
before sitting down to a smoke and a chat. © 

The stranger dismounted near Davies and 
came walking up with that peculiar stiff-legged 
rolling walk of the man who has spent most of his 
waking hours in the saddle. 
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‘Howdy, officer.’ 

The stranger was saturnine and laconic, a 
quiet-eyed man of middle age. Davies admired 
the man; he carried authority upon his shoulders 
like a mantle; self-confident strength was written 
on the set of his shoulders and the level direct 
gaze of his eyes. 

‘I’m Rogers of the customs,’ announced the 
newcomer, and squatted easily on his heels. 

Davies offered him a cigarette, which he re- 
fused politely, taking out a piece of black plug cut 
from which he sliced a generous chunk and placed 
it in his mouth. 

‘Understand you’re goin’ to Sierra Roja,’ the 
customs man went on. 

‘Those are my orders.’ Davies nodded. 

‘It ain’t any too soon,’ was the customs man’s 
comment. 

Davies waited. 

‘This bird Gordino has moved his main body 
on the other side of the river below Sierra Roja, 
about opposite Bosque Bonita on the river.’ 

Drawing forth his map, Davies studied the 
places, then asked some questions concerning the 
country and the trails. The customs man gave 
him the information and corrected some of the 
inaccuracies of the map. 

‘You gotaman named Bannion?’ Rogersasked. 


’ 
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Davies nodded. Rogers said nothing. 

‘Why do you ask?’ 

‘Oh, nothing, only this Gordino is shore anxious 
to git him. He’s offered a reward of two thousand 
pesos for anybody who'll capture Bannion and 
bring him in alive. It’s none o’ my business, only 
you'd better tell your man to go kinda careful. 
There’s plenty o’ greasers up and down this here 
river that ’ud sell their own brothers for ten 
pesos Mex — and a few white men who'd do the 
same, only those particular white men would 
throw in their mothers for good measure.’ 

‘How many men has Gordino with him over 
there?’ 

‘Near’s I can figger out he’s got anywheres 
from two hundred to three hundred. And a 
choice collection 0’ scalawags they are, most of 
them the offscourin’s of all the jails in Mexico. 
They call this outfit the Escolta del Oro and 
they’re Villa’s bodyguard when he’s fightin’.’ 

‘Where is Villa now?’ 

‘Nobody knows. He’s gettin’ up a new army 
to fight Huerta. This Escolta del Oro is fightin’ 
Orozco. They captured about forty o’ Orozco’s 
men the other day. Gordino took ’em to his 
Corral of Death and did away with them.’ 

‘Where is this Corral of Death?’ 

‘I don’t know for sure. It’s somewhere the 
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other side of the river below Bosque Bonita. The 
greasers are all scared of it. I guess some gawd- 
awful things happen there at that.’ 

_ ‘What kind of a place is Bosque Bonita?’ 

‘Nothin’ but a little patch o’ woods near the 
river bank and an old abandoned shack or stable 
or two.’ 

Davies called Sergeant Bannion and told him 
the gist of the information he’d received from the 
river man. 

‘And Oi’m worth two thousand pesos is ut to 
that murdherin’ scut?’ Bannion was amused. 
‘Shure and it’s powerful reckless he’s gettin’ 
wid all his stolen money.’ 

Rogers, the customs man, smiled for the first 
time when he heard the broad Irish brogue of the 
old sergeant. 

‘But don’t make the mistake of bein’ careless 
with that fellow Gordino. He’s no man to be 
trifled with.’ 

‘Sergeant Bannion knows that; last time the 
sergeant trifled with him, Gordino went to the 
hospital for two weeks,’ Davies interpolated 
dryly. 

The customs man looked at Bannion with new 
respect. 

‘But sure he’s no mon to be triflin’ wid,’ agreed 
Sergeant Bannion thoughtfully, ‘a fine upstand- 
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ing figger of a mon he is at that, a handsome 
grayser if iver there was wan. Yeh,’ Bannion 
went on, ‘the koind of a handsome mon thot 
looks his handsomest seen through the rear sight 
of a rifle!’ 

‘He captured Tom Jerrold, a young rancher 
up Sierra Roja way, a few days ago and had him 
shot like a dog by a gang of his officers — the ley 
de fuga. And Mrs. Jerrold was having a baby. 
Tom was trying to get to the doctor when he was 
captured. The people around Sierra Roja are 
pretty mad.’ 

The customs man rose and mounted his horse. 

‘Well, so long,’ he waved, ‘glad to see you 
comin’. We sure do need the soldiers pretty bad 
around that part of the country.’ He was gone. 

It was late that afternoon when, hot, tired, and 
dusty, the troop pulled into Sierra Roja. There, 
sitting at ease on the platform of the general 
store, was Major Cranston, his pince-nez fixed 
firmly on his nose, the black ribbon dangling 
somewhat dispiritedly. Gone was the benign look 
of yesterday. Far from having had the effect of 
removing some of his austere importance, his 
slight lapse from grace of the day before only suc- 
ceeded in intensifying it. 

‘You will put your troop into camp and report 
to me immediately, Mr. Davies,’ he ordered. 
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’- A camp site offered itself at the edge of town, 
near the railroad track. The temporary picket 
line, formed of the lariats carried by the men, was 
laid down, horses were unsaddled and packs lined 
up. There was little to do until the wagon arrived 
with the camp equipment except groom the 
horses. 

Returning to the general store, from the shady 
porch of which the major refused to remove 
himself, Davies saluted and was invited to pull 
up a chair. 

Unrolling a topographic map of the surround- 
ing country, Major Cranston pointed out the ter- 
ritory the troop was to patrol. 

‘Here are Bosque Bonita and Ojos Calientes on 
the river,’ he stated importantly. ‘You will place 
an outpost of sixteen men at Bosque Bonita and 
another outpost of ten men at Ojos Calientes; 
the remainder of the troop will remain here at 
Sierra Roja.’ 

‘But, Major,’ objected Davies, a worried frown 
on his forehead, ‘that Bosque Bonita place is some 
forty miles from Sierra Roja and Ojos Calientes 
is nearly as far — and the two places are distant 
ten or twelve miles from each other on the river.’ 

The major frowned impatiently, but Davies 
went on: 

‘There is a strong force of Mexicans on the 
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opposite side. If they should attack Bosque 
Bonita, the nearest help would be forty miles 
away. That outpost would be killed or captured. 
The outpost at Ojos Calientes cannot get in 
touch with them, as the country between the two 
is almost impassable P 

‘The map shows it as being passable.’ 

‘But I’ve learned that the map is wrong.’ 

‘A United States Topographic Survey map is 
never wrong,’ stated the major in a voice that 
admitted of no contradiction. ‘These are your 
orders and that is the way in which they will 
be carried out. That’s all. I will remain here 
in town; you may detail me an orderly. I’ve 
found quarters with the man who runs the pool 
hall.’ 

There was nothing but to obey orders. Davies 
departed, cursing the interfering policy that 
would not let an officer dispose his own troop in 
the most effective manner for this sort of duty. 

Returning to camp, he found the wagon arrived 
and men unloading. 

He called Sergeant Bannion aside and the two 
went over the map. 

‘It’s a bad business, Liftinent.’ Bannion shook 
his head. ‘That is sure suicide to be kapin’ a 
handful o’ min out there far from any hilp in 
time o’ nade.’ 
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The two studied the map in silence for many 
minutes. 

‘There’s nawthin’ to do but go forth and return 
wid our shields or upon ’em,’ Bannion said with 
a sigh, but Davies’s eyes had narrowed as he 
studied the map. 

‘I think I know a way out,’ he stated. ‘I'll 
think it over and we'll try it. Maybe it’ll result in 
a court-martial for me, but at least it will keep 
our men from getting shot up.’ 

Bannion looked up and shook his head. 

‘Don’t be takin’ chances on that Maj-o-rr 
Cranston,’ he warned. ‘He is a la-a-d that carries 
around spare court-martial poipers in his pocket 
as the ord’ry mon carries around spare cigarette 
poipers.’ 

‘Can’t be helped; we’ll have to risk it. As I read 
him, he’ll never get on a horse and ride all that 
distance under any circumstances.’ 

‘Thot’s one thing can be dipinded upon, any- 
ways, agreed the sergeant. 

A sudden commotion down at the entrance to 
the camp raised the heads of both men. A boy 
had ridden in on a foam-flecked horse, which 
gasped and trembled, evidently driven beyond its 
strength. Soldiers were crowded around the 
rider. Davies saw them pointing toward his 
tent. 
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‘Let’s see what’s up,’ he suggested to Sergeant 
Bannion. The two made their way to the excited 
crowd of soldiers. Davies heard his men cursing. 

‘It’s a shame!’ one cried. 

‘We ought to go down and hang them!’ an- 
other one growled. 

‘Hanging’s too good for ’em!’ a third objected. 

‘What’s it all about?’ asked Davies quietly. 
All the men started to answer at once. 

‘They killed them — burned the house — took 
away all the animals ' 

‘Atten-shun!’ sang out Bannion’s roar. 

An instant silence dropped like a blanket on 
the babbling of the crowd. 

‘Now, what’s your tale, la-ad?’ inquired the 
sergeant of the white-faced and sweat-stained 
boy. 

‘Please sir, Ah was ridin’ by Missa Jerrold’s, 
down near Bosque Bonita, and Ah seen a bunch 
o’ greasers ride up and shoot the place and set it 
afire. That’s all Ah seen and I came up here’s 
fast as I could. They headed up this way. Ah 
think they intend for to shoot up the folks at the 
Hayden ranch.’ 

‘How many of them was they?’ asked Bannion. 

‘About twenty — twenty-five.’ 

‘How far is this Hayden ranch?’ 

“About halfway to Bosque Bonita.’ 


a 
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‘Give the la-ad food and drink and look afther 
his horse,’ ordered the sergeant, and turned 
expectantly toward Davies. 

There was only one thing to be done. Both men 
nodded. Then they both turned and looked back 
down the town’s one street where, comfortable in 
the shade of the general store’s porch, lounged the 
paunchy figure of the major. 

‘Turn out the first and second platoons, replace 
the tired men and horses with fresh ones,’ ordered 
Davies swiftly, his eyes alight, ‘full pack. Have 
my horse saddled and blankets taken from the 
bedding-roll and rolled on the saddle; two days’ 
rations all around.’ 

His orders came like the snapping of a whip. 
With his first words the men around him melted 
away like snow before the sun of summer and ran 
to pack their saddles. Sergeant Bannion nodded 
briefly and saluted, hurrying away to carry out 
the orders. In a second his whistle rang through 
the camp, his voice boomed out his commands. 

Davies walked down toward the general store 
and took a deep breath as he approached the 
major. 


CHAPTER XI 
MESSENGER OF GORDINO 


‘But I don’t see why it is necessary to take out 
your outposts to-day.’ The major’s voice was 
peevish and irritable. | 

‘But things are bad down on the river and I 
don’t think it’s safe to allow them to go unpro- 
tected another day. You know if something 
should happen’ — here Davies had a stroke of 
genius — ‘while we are here, an inquiry would be 
sure to follow and we’d be blamed.’ 

‘Yes, yes.’ It was no use taking the chance, 
decided the major; besides, he didn’t have to ride 
out in the hot sun. ‘Very well, take your outposts 
out and post them. Remember, not a single shot 
is to be fired at a Mexican under any circum- 
stances!’ With a grunt the major tipped his 
chair back against the cool adobe wall of the 
store. 

In ten minutes a long column of troopers in 
column of twos headed out of camp. Luckily the 
major was asleep or he would have remarked on 
the size of the outfit that Davies was taking to 
post two outposts of sixteen and twelve men 
respectively, for instead of the twenty-eight or 
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thirty men this would have meant, there were 
nearer fifty men in the column. 

And the men, who had ridden all day and al- 
ready covered some twenty-five or thirty miles in 
the hot sun, were excited and happy, their fatigue 
forgotten in the prospect of a fight before the day 
was over. 

‘You'll have to stay behind and watch things 
here, Sergeant Bannion,’ he had told the first 
sergeant. 

As good a soldier as Bannion was, he could not 
repress the disappointed look that shadowed his 
face at this ultimatum. But he took his medicine 
and morosely watched the column as it rode away. 

Advance guard and flankers having been sent 
forward, Davies settled down to the grueling trot 
and walk which should eat up the miles between 
him and the Hayden ranch. He had little hope 
of arriving there before the bandits reached it; 
it was nearly twenty miles away, three hours’ 
march. Luckily the day was advancing and the 
cool of the evening would soon lay its caressing 
hand on his men and horses. Looking back at 
his column, he saw the faces of his men, grim 
and dusty but staring steadfastly to the front. 
The men were only anxious to get somewhere 
within striking distance of the bandits. 

By increasing his trotting time and decreasing 
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his walking time, by cutting down the time of his 
hourly halts, Davies hoped at least to get there in 
time to punish the bandits. At the first halt the 
men stood around impatiently. When after the 
first five minutes he gave the signal to mount, the 
troopers piled into their saddles, obviously re- 
lieved to be on their way. 

Back of him, down through the column, the 
only remarks made by the men were questions as 
to the time and profane expressions of hope that 
they would get there soon enough. These Tennes- 
see and Virginia and North Carolina boys might 
not be trained cavalry soldiers yet, but they had 
the first instinct of good cavalry soldiers, to get 
there and close with the enemy as soon as possible. 

The first hour passed and the second. His eye 
on his wrist watch, Davies estimated that they 
had covered a good two thirds of the distance and 
maybe a little more. 

The contour lines on his map showed hee the 
ranch-house nestled in the center of a small valley. 
It was high time to begin to watch for signs of it. 
Suddenly he remembered that his advance guard 
was well out in front. He did not want them to 
commit him to a fight on ground not of his own 
choosing. He signaled ahead to the connecting 
files, waving his hat around his head in a large 
circle, the signal for assembly. 
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Ahead of him he could see the signal being 
passed forward to the point of his advance party. 
Soon the connecting files began to drop back. 
After them followed the two sets of fours which 
made up the advance party. Behind them Davies 
could see the flanking patrols of two men out on 
either side, and last the two men on the point. 

Halting the troop a moment, he dismounted his 
men and ordered them to load and lock their 
rifles. This was done briskly. The men grinned 
at one another and mounted with alacrity when 
the signal came. 

Davies moved forward with two sets of fours, 
dropping out connecting files as he advanced at 
a gallop and the troop followed at a trot. When he 
had extended the distance between himself and 
the troop by nearly a thousand yards, he slowed 
down to the trot, looking to the rear to see 
whether his connecting files were properly spaced 
so as to flash back his signals without any delay. 
He nodded with satisfaction, then turned his 
attention to the ground before him. The terrain 
began to slope downward. Evidently he was at — 
the head of a small valley. As yet he could see 
nothing. Advancing a little farther, he halted his 
horse, signaling ‘halt’ back along the line. 

Taking out his field-glasses, he studied the 
floor of the valley opening out in front of him. 
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Nothing stirred. Ahead and beyond him some 
five hundred yards the road bent to the right and 
disappeared behind an outcropping butte. Study- 
ing this, his grasp suddenly tightened on his field- 
glasses. A sudden flash of sun on polished metal 
caught his eye. These Mexicans were wiser. 
They had sent a sentinel forward! He had 
scarcely come to this conclusion when his con- 
jecture was verified. 

Out from behind the butte, struggling to mount 
his restive horse, there came into full view a 
sombreroed Mexican figure. The man at last 
mounted his evidently half-crazed animal, and, 
turning its head to the rear, galloped out of sight. 
Quickly signaling ‘gallop,’ Davies leaped into the 
saddle and set forth in pursuit. 

It was a little foolhardy, but he figured that the 
Mexican would not have fled so precipitately had 
he not been alone. 

With his horse speeding over the intervening 
ground, Davies came up to the butte and passed 
around it, followed by his handful of men. 

There, not five hundred yards away, the Mexi- 
can was plying quirt to his animal, galloping 
madly to where a grove of cottonwood trees and 
some adobe walls sheltered a long low ranch-house. 

Around the ranch-house were tethered many 
saddled horses. 
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It could not have been more than eight hun- 
dred yards away. The lone horseman, fleeing 
toward his comrades, was rapidly closing the 
distance. Behind him Davies could hear the 
rattle of the hoofs of his connecting files. His 
troop would soon be up with him. 

The fleeing Mexican had arrived at the ranch- 
house, firing his revolver as he came. Men, clad 
in white and wearing sombreros, came tumbling 
out from behind the adobe walls. They ran to 
their horses and began to mount. 

Behind Davies was the roar and thunder of 
hoofs. He must shorten the distance between his 
troop and the enemy to five hundred yards, a 
beautiful range with the Springfield rifle — battle 
sight range. Around the corner of the butte be- 
hind him swung the leading files of the troop. 

Signaling them to follow, he set spurs to his 
horse. As he moved out, he motioned them to 
form fours. The leading sets of twos immediately 
slowed down to the trot and the set of twos in 
rear came up to form sets of fours. Again he gave 
gallop march and thundered down toward where 
the Mexicans were milling around in wild excite- 
ment. 

Three or four of them were already mounted 
and galloping away. It was time to stop that. 

Davies’s whistle was swinging wildly as he 
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galloped. He grasped it and blew a long shrill 
blast. The men threw up their heads. 

Still at the gallop, he turned his horse sharp 
left, leading the troop at right angles to their line 
of march and in a second or two having them 
broadside on the Mexicans. 

As the last set of fours swung around on its 
No. 1 he signaled ‘Fight on foot — action right.’ 
The beauty of the move was then apparent, for 
the troop stopped as though shot in its tracks; 
men swarmed from the saddles and only had a 
step or two to get to the firing line. Had he halted 
them in column, the men at the rear of the troop 
would have had to run the entire length of the 
troop, arriving windblown. 

As each man hit the ground on his stomach, he 
started firing. 

Davies had turned over his reins to his orderly. 
He watched the effect of the firing through his 
glasses. 

‘Steady!’ he called. ‘Steady! Down!’ 

The men in their excitement were firing high. 
Then as calm and cool as though on the target 
range he walked behind them. 

‘Take a good half sight and squeeze the trig- 
ger!’ he cautioned his men. 

The familiar instructions had the effect of calm- 
ing the troop. Davies saw Mexicans dropping here 
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and there. A horse went down and then another. 
The four or five men who had managed to mount 
first were galloping furiously down the valley. 

Stopping behind four of his men, Davies tapped 
them on the shoulders and pointed at the men 
galloping away. They ceased fire for a few sec- 
onds and ran up their sights. 

‘Eight hundred yards!’ he called. 

Soon they began to shoot carefully and slowly. 
One of the men went down, then another. Two 
got away and disappeared in the cacti and shrubs 
at the side of the valley. 

Meanwhile the group at the gate of the ranch- 
house were melting away under the terrific rifle 
fire of the troop. 

From inside the gate a man ran out with a great 
white sheet and waved it frantically. 

Davies’s whistle shrilled forth above the sound 
of firing. The men ceased firing in a diminuendo 
of cracking rifles that at last ceased regretfully 
all along the line. 

For a moment Davies studied the situation. 
On the face of it the bandits had seemingly sur- 
rendered. But the amenities of polite warfare were 
practically unknown to bandits. He reasoned 
that given a chance they would break and run, or, 
worse still, fire into his men. Therefore he ordered 
one platoon forward dismounted, with instruc- 
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tions to the platoon leader to fire on the bandits if 
they showed signs of fight. The platoon leader 
was to let them go if they simply tried to get 
away. Davies was not anxious to be hampered 
with prisoners. 

The other platoon was mounted. Leading them 
forward, he trotted toward the ranch-house. As 
he had expected, once relieved from the gall- 
ing fire which had pelted them so disastrously, 
the bandits began to mount their horses and 
gallop away. By the time he arrived with his 
platoon, the last bandit able to get away had 
galloped off. Seeing that the firing squad in- 
variably finished off the survivors after a Mex- 
ican battle, Davies could not blame them for 
trying to make themselves scarce as quickly as 
possible. 

There were eleven bodies on the ground. A 
few loose horses galloped around wildly and then 
came up to the troop horses, seeking solace from 
their own kind. About seven surviving bandits 
had made their escape. Five horses were killed. 
Three were so badly wounded that Davies or- 
dered them shot immediately. 

The other platoon soon mounted up and joined 
him. 

From out of the ranch-house came a white- 
faced woman, her hands clenched convulsively. 
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‘There are two more of them hiding in the 
garden,’ she cried, pointing behind an adobe 
wall. 

‘Take a couple of men and get them, Sergeant,’ 
ordered Davies. 

The sergeant dismounted, called two men and 
stalked away. A certain sardonic expression upon 
the sergeant’s face as he walked away made 
Davies call him back. 

‘I have particular reasons for wishing to have 
those men left alive, Sergeant,’ he said. 

The sergeant looked disappointed, but nodded 
and shortly returned with the two bandits. They 
were frightened-looking specimens. They hung 
back fearfully and had to be prodded along by the 
sergeant. 

‘Habla Ud. ingles?’ inquired Davies. 

‘No, sefor, no coronel, no intiendo,’ they apolo- 
gized. 

With a sigh Davies began to form his sentences 
in Spanish. The men listened curiously as the 
unfamiliar syllables fell on their ears. 

“You will return to your chief — he is Gordino, 
is he not? Yes? Good. You will say to him this 
— that for every American that is harmed by him 
in this district ten Mexicans must die. Do you 
understand?’ 

‘St, st.” They nodded their heads eagerly, a 
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new hope dawning that perhaps after all they 


would not be shot down. 
‘All right, get you those two Mexican horses 


and go!’ 


CHAPTER XII 
A MILITARY PROBLEM 


IT was growing late and his outfit had put in a 
hard day, so Davies decided to camp at the 
ranch-house for the night. He wished to work 
out a plan for the better guarding and patrolling 
of the territory in his charge. 

It was a problem. Here near the ranch two 
trails branched off, one striking southwest to 
Ojos Calientes on the river, twelve or fifteen 
miles away, the other one headed southeast to 
Bosque Bonita, also on the river and about six- 
teen miles away. The country between the 
outposts was practically impassable, consisting 
of a series of cafions and rocky cliffs. This did not 
allow of lateral communication between the two 
_ exposed posts on the river bank. For one outpost 
to reénforce the other it would be necessary for 
the men to march all the way back to the ranch 
and then head forth again to the other post, 
making the distance between the two outposts 
practically thirty miles. 

But that was not the only evil. From either 
one of the outposts to the support and reserve 
at Sierra Roja was almost forty miles. In other 
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words, the orders as laid down by the major 
practically left each outpost exposed and alone 
between thirty and forty miles to its nearest re- 
enforcements. 

It required some deep study to arrange for an 
outpost system which should correct these obvi- 
ously fatal disadvantages. Davies pondered over 
it while the men prepared their bivouac for the 
night and while guards were posted and all made 
secure. After issuing orders fixing the station of 
every man in case of a night attack, Davies took 
out his map and sat down to a serious study of the 
problem before him. 

Knowing as he did that Gordino with a large 
force of bandits was only a short distance from 
Bosque Bonita on the far side of the river, he 
could not afford to make a mistake which would 
imperil the success of his mission, or risk his men. 
The problem had one element of simplicity. The 
Mexicans were almost forced to cross either at 
Bosque Bonita or Ojos Calientes, as the only two 
good trails into the United States from Mexico 
for miles along the river started at those two 
places. 

Scheme after scheme suggested itself to his 
mind. He tested them by trying to think as a 
Mexican bandit. Each time that he did this, he 
found some obvious weakness in the plan, which 
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nullified it. Finally he came to the conclusion 
that there was no perfect plan. He must select 
the one which had the least disadvantages. 

Taking out his notebook, he drew a triangle, 
with the ranch forming the apex and the two out- 
posts and the river forming the base. At each 
outpost he placed four dots, representing a non- 
commissioned officer and three men, what is 
known as a Cossack post — a formation in which 
one man is guard for two hours at a stretch while 
_the other two men rest. These men would keep 
their horses saddled at all times. On the trails 
running back from Bosque Bonita and Ojos 
Calientes and converging at the ranch, he placed 
three sets of two dots each, representing both 
double sentry posts and replacement posts for 
a pony express system. 

In other words, should the bandits move on 
Bosque Bonita or Ojos Calientes in force, the 
Cossack post would send a messenger at a gallop 
toward the ranch. The messenger could go at the 
utmost speed of his horse for four or five miles, 
to the next double sentry post where a fresh horse 
and rider would carry on to the next post. In the 
mean time the Cossack post at the threatened 
point would fall back, picking up the sets of two 
men on their way back to the ranch and growing 
stronger by each fresh increment of men. 
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The arrival of the messenger at the ranch would 
start another one toward the outpost which was 
free from attack and would call them in. 

By this method there would be ten men be- 
tween Bosque Bonita and the ranch and ten men 
between Ojos Calientes and the ranch. When the 
two outpost and messenger detachments fell back 
on the ranch, their combined strength would 
make a force of some forty-four men at the ranch 
or support position. With forty-four men a 
whole bandit Army could be held off until re- 
enforcements were sent from Sierra Roja, or the 
support could fall back, fighting a rear-guard 
action toward the main body at Sierra Roja. 

There was one very obvious weakness to this 
plan. It did not allow for sending forward any 
good-sized detachment from the support position 
at the ranch to either one of the two outposts. 
Should the ranch detachment move forward to 
Bosque Bonita, the bandits might attack by way 
of Ojos Calientes and cut them off from their 
base, and vice versa. 

Given a strict insistence upon having the out- 
posts fall back on the support, instead of having 
the support go forward, the scheme seemed work- 
able. If only he could remain here at the ranch, 
his logical post of command, Davies mourned. But 
the major had been very strict about his returning 
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to Sierra Roja. Well, he would get the sergeant 
in and go over the matter thoroughly. 

With map and pencil he and the sergeant went 
over it, exhaustively working until almost mid- 
night. 

‘You have twenty-four men at the ranch-house 
for support. You have twenty men on outpost. 
Those twenty on outpost are to be relieved every 
day and men and horses rested, as they will have 
to be on the job day and night while on duty.’ 

‘What time of the day will I relieve them and 
have the new details posted?’ asked the sergeant. 

‘I’m glad you asked that question. At no time 
in the day or night will you relieve the entire out- 
post at once. Your reliefs will go forward in 
driblets so as to have as few men absent from the 
support camp all at one time as possible. And 
remember, first, last, and all the time, that your 
support is not to go forward to the outposts, but 
that the outposts are to fall back on the support. 
Do you understand? All right, see that your men 
understand it before they go on post.’ 

At daylight the next morning, two detach- 
ments of ten men each, including a non-commis- 
sioned officer, went forward, one taking the trail 
to Bosque Bonita, the other the trail to Ojos 
Calientes. Leaving his own horse at the ranch to 
rest up for the return trip to Sierra Roja, Davies 
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took a troop mount and rode to Bosque Bonita. 
Spaced along the road he found the detachments, 
of two men each, making themselves as comfort- 
able as the nature of the country allowed, their 
horses saddled and;ready for instant movement. 
At Bosque Bonita he found that the corporal had 
found a good position for himself and the two 
men not on duty, a place where their horses and 
themselves were more or less concealed. Some 
fifty yards away, where he had a good outlook on 
front and flanks, was the sentry on duty. 

All seemed to be quiet. The men had seen no 
sign of the bandits. Something about the very 
silence of Gordino’s forces vaguely disquieted 
Davies. Long and intently he stared across the 
river, wondering what lay behind those groves of 
cottonwoods and what was happening there. 

But the only thing to do was to take all the 
precautions possible and trust to the vigilance of 
his men. 

He returned to the ranch about noon. All was 
quiet there, the men in support fixing up the 
place to make it habitable. The sergeant had 
prepared the adobe walls for defense, knocking 
out loopholes and arranging for cover for the 
horses in case of attack. 

After a bite of lunch, Davies took a fresh troop 
horse and inspected Ojos Calientes, finding the 
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men spaced along the road in the same manner 
and the outpost position well selected. Here he 
took advantage of the hot springs for which the 
place was named and climbed into the natural 
tub cut from the living rock, in which the scalding 
hot water boiled up. Coming out red as a beet 
and refreshed, he dressed and headed forth to the 
ranch again. 

He could not throw aside that sense of vague 
worry which had taken possession of him. Try as 
he might he could not analyze the feeling. It may 
have been caused, he reasoned, by a warning from 
his subconscious mind that he had neglected some 
important measure of defense. He could not dis- 
cover any flaw in his plans. They seemed as fool- 
proof as it was humanly possible to make them. 

When he returned again to the support position 
at the ranch, dark had come on. He had ridden 
nearly fifty-five miles that day. But with a fresh 
horse a horseman in good condition receives a new 
access of strength. It is the stumbling weariness 
of an overtired horse that is the hardest thing 
about a long ride. 

There was only one link in the chain to be 
closed. That was the long distance from the 
ranch-house to Sierra Roja. This he left until the 
morrow, making his plans to send down men from 
the main camp to dot the road with messenger 
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posts in the same manner he had provided for 
between the supports and outposts. 

The night was velvety soft. The moon came, 
flooding the mesa with white fire, making it look 
ineffably calm and peaceful. Davies was neither 
calm nor peaceful. Like a hateful incubus, his 
mind began to torture him again. There was 
something wrong somewhere. 

‘Something wrong — something wrong 
The words kept beating in his mind to the accom- 
paniment of his horse’s trot. The scheme was 
foolproof, if only people would obey orders. 

A sudden cold chill went through him. He had 
been responsible for the training of his green 
soldiers, recruits who learn as much by example 
as they do by precept and drill. 

What sort of example had he set them as to 
obeying orders? 

That was the weak link in his chain. That was 
the thing forgotten. 

The mesa no longer looked peaceful under the 
light of the moon. It looked vengeful and brood- 
ing. It looked sullen and secretive. His heart 
was heavy within him, an immense foreboding 
weighed him down. At last he saw the lights of 
the camp and town before him. A sentinel chal- 
lenged him from out of the darkness. Good, 
Sergeant Bannion was taking no chances. 


’ 
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‘Any news?’ he asked the man. 

‘I think there is, sir. Sergeant Bannion’s wor- 
ried about somethin’. He’s been inquirin’ if you 
was in sight all day.’ 

Sergeant Bannion was worried. It was not like 
him to be worried for nothing. His heart if any- 
thing a little heavier, Davies rode up to the en- 
trance of the camp and dismounted, casting a 
single rapid glance backward down the road that 
led south to the ranch and on down to his lone 
outpost at Bosque Bonita. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE ATTACK 


Ir Davies could have seen what was happening 
at Bosque Bonita at the moment he put foot to 
ground nearly forty miles away, he would have 
found the reason for his feelings of vague disquiet. 

There were three men and a non-commissioned 
officer left there: Huggins, the sleepy-eyed; 
Johnson, the serious, chunky, little Kentuckian; 
Gordowsky, the slow-voiced ex-butcher; and 
Corporal Saunders, who had only worn his chev- 
rons for some three or four days and could not 
help but feel that the three men under his charge 
took the matter of his superior position very lightly. 

‘We gotta run things in a military way down 
here,’ he had announced to the three before mak- 
ing his dispositions. 

‘Oh, can that stuff!’ Huggins looked bored and 
dejected. ‘I wish you’d take them there chevrons 
off and throw them in the crick. You been a 
blame’ nuisance ever since you was made.’ 

‘Well, I’m the guy that catches hell if things go 
wrong,’ Saunders said sulkily. 

‘That there is right,’ opined Johnson solemnly. 

‘The hell you do. If things goes wrong down 
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in this here neck o’ the woods, we all get the 
stuffin’ shot out of us, and that ain’t no pipe 
dream,’ retorted Huggins, looking like nothing so 
much as one of those drooping-eared, sad-eyed 
Missouri hound dogs. 

‘That there is right,’ Johnson nodded, deeply 
serious. 

The four of them glanced over at the fringe of 
cottonwood trees that screened the other bank. 
The leaves trembled in a faint breeze that began 
to cool off the heat of the day. 

As they stood there they made a splendid tar- 
get for any lurking sniper who might be concealed 
across the narrow Rio Grande. 

The idea struck all of them simultaneously. 
Moved by a common impulse, they led their 
horses back forty or fifty yards where there was 
more cover. Near them was a partially wrecked 
cabin, built of mingled adobe and saplings. Its 
door sagged by one hinge. 

‘Huggins, it’ll be your turn to go on post first,’ 
announced Corporal Saunders firmly, thereby 
displaying some quality of leadership by getting 
the most recalcitrant member of his small force 
away where his influence would be minimized. 

Huggins grunted, but had no argument. 

‘And what about my horse?’ he asked pessi- 
mistically. 
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Saunders looked around; his eyes fell on the | 
deserted cabin. 

‘Right there in that place would be good for the 
skates,’ he stated. ‘If we got in any scrap, the 
horses wouldn’t be hurt by no bullets.’ 

‘And how about us?’ At least Huggins found 
another grievance. ‘Where we gonna roost when 
the air is full o’ bullets? Answer me that!’ He 
looked triumphantly at Saunders. 

‘We'll go in where the horses is and shoot out 
from behind them adobe walls.’ 

‘And get hell kicked outa us by four pair of 
horses’ hoofs! Not this baby, not on your life!’ 
Huggins was definite. 

Gordowsky rose on his elbow from where he 
had been resting. 

‘Allus chewin’ the fat, Huggins; you’re worser 
’n a woman. What the hell you wanta do? Walk 
back to Sierra Roja about forty miles carryin’ 
your rifle, if your horse gets shot?’ 

‘That’s right!’ Johnson was round-eyed and 
overcome at the suggestion of such a thing. Re- 
cruits they might have been, but already these 
men had acquired a horror of walking worthy of 
cavalry soldiers of ten times their length of service. 

The argument was unanswerable. Growling to 
himself, Huggins led his horse through the door- 
way of the one room shack and tethered him, 
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loosening the saddle girth and slipping off the 
bridle and hanging it on the pommel. 

The horse, relieved of the weight of his bit and 
bridoon, began to chew busily at a sapling which 
stuck out from the wall. 

The other men brought in their horses and one 
slipped out a nose-bag and hung it over his horse’s 
head. The others followed suit so that the ani- 
mals began to munch away contentedly. 

Saunders, accompanied by Huggins, strode 
back toward the river bank, the latter growling in 
no uncertain terms about the generally unsatis- 
factory conditions that resulted from the bone- 
headedness of green and callow corporals. 

They were making for a clump of willows close 
to the high bank when there was the sudden, 
sharp crack of a rifle. 

Huggins stopped, his mouth open with aston- 
ishment, for Corporal Saunders had turned a 
single surprised and horrified look upon him and 
then had tottered and fallen. 7 

Huggins, his air of dejection suddenly vanished, 
looked at the opposite bank of the river in time 
to see a dark face peering through the leaves at 
him, over the steady barrel of a rifle. He threw 
himself on the ground, not a second too soon, as 
there was another sharp crack of the rifle and 
a bullet went Wh-e-e-e/ Ping/ somewhere near him. 
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His face was white with anger; he looked at 
Corporal Saunders flat in a heap, his right leg 
strangely twisted under him. Again he swore and 
threw over the safety catch of his rifle as he 
shoved it ahead of him along the ground and 
crawled forward where he could get a better view. 

There he was! Not over fifty yards away the 
dark-featured man was standing up and peering 
across the stream, firmly convinced that he had 
done for both soldiers. 

‘Here’s where you get yours, you murderin’ 
dog!’ 

Huggins took careful aim and squeezed the 
trigger. The gun jerked convulsively against his 
shoulder. The Mexican on the farther bank 
screamed, and fell backwards, all in a heap, his 
hands clutching the air. 

The river bank on the far side exploded into 
sudden activity. A perfect fusillade of shots rent 
the air. Huggins glanced cautiously behind him. 
His heart gave a leap of thankfulness, for he saw 
back through the trees, Johnson in the saddle 
galloping toward the rear and help. 

Nearer at hand something moved. The storm 
of bullets sang overhead; but close by, hug- 
ging the ground, the big ex-butcher, Gordowsky, 
pulled and hauled Corporal Saunders back to- 
ward the adobe shack. 
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Huggins knew now what his cue was. Raising 
his head again, he opened up on the farther bank 
at every shadow he could see, letting them have 
four rounds at rapid fire and cramming a fresh 
clip in as he emptied the gun. While loading he 
saw that Gordowsky was now out of sight from 
the other bank. The big Pole had hauled Saun- 
ders up over his shoulder and was nearing the 
shack and shelter. 

Firing another string of shots as rapidly as he 
could load and aim and press the trigger, Huggins 
shoved himself backward; then crouching low, 
he broke and ran for the shack, entering it just 
behind Gordowsky and his burden. 

‘Is he killed?’ he asked Gordowsky. 

‘No, broke my leg,’ answered Saunders him- 
self, his voice weak. 

Depositing the injured man on the ground, the 
big Pole leaped for the entrance and lifted the 
heavy plank door up as a barricade. All was 
silent outside. Evidently the Mexicans were 
carefully reconnoitering before attacking. 

Meanwhile, some two miles away, a lone soldier 
lay flat on his back, his campaign hat over his 
eyes, his horse, held by the halter shank, dozing 
above him. The lone soldier woke up, startled. 
His companion who was on guard shook him 
roughly. 
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‘Listen, Bill, I think I hear shootin’ down to- 
ward the river!’ 

Bill, his senses immediately alert, rose to his 
feet. On their ears fell the sound of a faint 
popping. 

‘They’re fightin’ sure as hell!’ remarked Bill, 
and he quietly tied his loose halter shank in the 
_ ring on the saddle and tightened up his saddle 
girth. 

‘What’ll we do?’ asked his companion uncer- 
tainly. 

The men stared at each other for a space. 

‘It’s a fight, ain’t it?’ remarked Bill. 

They both climbed into their saddles. 

That was why Johnson, galloping up the road 
as fast as he could spur his horse, met the two 
riding toward Bosque Bonita. 

‘Corporal Saunders’ been shot — ’bout a mil- 
lion greasers is fightin’ ’em down there!’ he 
panted in great excitement. 

Now, according to their orders, either Bill or his 
companion was to gallop swiftly back to the next 
couple of soldiers two miles farther and pass the 
word to them. But Bill and his companion looked 
at the innocent eyes and trustful face of Johnson. 
They stared at each other, their faces grim. The 
greasers had killed Corporal Saunders, had they? 

‘All right, old kid.’ Bill picked up his reins. 
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‘You hustle back and get the word to Peterson 
and Jim Rheinhard. They’re back a ways.’ The 
two hurried away toward Bosque Bonita, saying 
nothing, but watching the road as it slipped under 
their horses’ feet, a look in their eyes that boded 
no good to any Mexican. 

Johnson, his horse lathered and breathing 
hard, came at last to the second two men, some 
two miles farther. When they heard the news, 
they asked first of all where the two men below 
them on the road had gone. 

‘Oh,’ Johnson informed them innocently, ‘they 
went down to help the men at Bosque Bonita.’ 

Going down to help the men at Bosque Bonita 
was the first thought that had leaped into the 
heads of Peterson and Jim Rheinhard. They in 
turn sized up Johnson. However, they had sense 
enough to change horses with him. 

It was in this manner that men came dribbling 
into Bosque Bonita until the entire ten men had 
arrived. The Mexicans still remained across the 
river, firing an occasional shot or two to show that 
they were there. With the reénforcements the 
soldiers crept forward to a position close to the 
river bank and commenced to return the fire. 

It was a tired but still excited and alarmed 
Johnson who finally pulled up at the ranch-house 
some time later. The sergeant in charge could get 
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little information from him except that the Mexi- 
cans were attacking in huge force and that Saun- 
ders had been slain and probably Huggins as well. 

‘But where are the ten men that should have 
reported back here?’ 

‘They went on to help out at Bosque Bonita.’ 

The sergeant ordered his detachment into the 
saddle. While the men rushed to throw saddles 
and bridles onto the horses, the sergeant paced 
back and forth deep in thought. At the end of 
five minutes his mind was made up. 

He sent a messenger toward Ojos Calientes and 
another to ride to Sierra Roja. Forming up his 
twenty-two men, he set forth at a sharp trot for 
Bosque Bonita, alternating the trot with a gallop 
occasionally. Meanwhile the messenger sent to 
Sierra Roja hurried on his way, covering mile 
after mile and wondering whether the long road 
before him would ever end. 


CHAPTER XIV 
SATURDAY NIGHT 


THE messenger was still five miles from Sierra 
Roja when Davies dismounted and found Ser- 
geant Bannion at his side almost before he had 
touched foot to ground. 

‘Liftinent, you do be lookin’ weary and spint.’ 
Bannion’s voice was all concern. ‘Take a bit nip 
o’ this and it'll set ye up f’r the news Oi have f’r 


? 


ye. 

The sergeant unscrewed a nickel cap from a 
flask and poured into it a good stiff drink of 
whiskey. The stuff was fiery but potent. Davies 
had ridden some seventy miles that day, a good 
part of it under the glare of the Texas sun. 

Seated in his own camp-chair, he stretched his 
weary legs and drank a cup of coffee. 

‘All right, Sergeant, shoot. What’s the bad 
news?’ 

‘Oi don’t understand it at all, at all.’ 

He shook his head and handed over a telegram. 
Before reading it, Davies looked out over camp 
and town and mesa, the crude harsh outlines of 
which had been softened in the molten moonlight. 
With a sigh, he opened and read the paper. 
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As he finished it, he sat upright in his chair, his 
weariness forgotten. It was from the young 
lieutenant, his host of the camp which lay about 
twenty-five miles away from Sierra Roja. 


AM BEING ATTACKED NEED HELP 


He frowned as he thought over the situation. 
It was none too rosy a fix to be in. Here he had 
some three fifths of his troop scattered all over the 
Texas landscape. He stared down in the direction 
of the river, so white and silent in the moonlight. 
There, if all was well, was a perfectly organized 
security force, outposts and supports all knit to- 
gether with communication agents so that the 
whole formed an impervious shield to hold back 
any attacking force which might risk trying to 
break through. 

To respond to this message meant leaving that 
whole territory without a commander who knew 
the ground. Sergeant Bannion was dependable, 
but he had not been over the territory to see it at 
first hand and envisage its problems. And it was 
a bad tactical error to leave outposts and supports 
hanging in the air by removing the main body 
from behind them. 

“Where’s the major?’ asked Davies of a sud- 
den. 

‘He left on the train for El Paso. He said to go 
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to the hilp of that troop as soon iver as ye got 
here,’ Bannion informed. 

The major had passed the buck as usual. The 
old Army game! If Davies got away with it, it 
would redound to the glory of the major. If 
Davies fell down on this difficult job, the major 
would slide neatly and expeditiously out of the 
way and let him receive the full blame. 

But, after all, that was not the main thing. 

Here was this troop below him needing aid, or 
thinking that it needed aid, which was almost as 
important. In any case he was ordered to go to 
its help. 
_ From far over the mesa came the long blast 
of a locomotive, the through train, which came 
through at this hour, and always stopped for 
water for five minutes. 

Davies was suddenly erect on his feet. 

‘Turn out every man you have except two to 
guard camp. You remain here. We'll take the 
train.’ 

Men came tumbling out of their tents, buckling 
on belts and dragging rifles and pistols. A squad 
of them were detailed to carry two boxes of am- 
munition, which Davies intended to distribute on 
the train. 

At a run, the remaining platoon of the troop 
hurried pell-mell toward the station. To Bannion 
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in a few brief phrases, Davies rapidly described 
the situation below and was off, scrambling on 
the train just as it started to move. 

Back in the camp Sergeant Bannion watched 
the train pull out of sight. He stared over the 
long row of deserted tents and the full picket line 
and sighed. It was some handful for three men, 
unaided, even to care for the horses. 

Again he looked out over the silent mesa, 
down toward the river, wondering what brooded 
behind that curtain of moon flooded plain. So 
clear was the night that he could see the white 
ribbon of road, winding away into the distance. 
His eye rested on this for a time. Then he took 
a step forward and peered long and carefully. 
- Something moved on the road, far away, a dot 
that was coming rapidly nearer every minute.- 

‘Sure and it has all the air of a mon gallop- 
in’ his horse faster than the rigulations allows,’ 
he grunted, and sought his field-glasses. ‘And 
domned if it ain’t a sodger; there’s no missin’ 
that set o’ the shoulders and the shape of them 
hooded stirrups!’ 

The two men left with him in camp came up 
and joined his vigil, sensing by the sergeant’s 
excitement that something was astir. 

The three watched anxiously as the man and 
horse, steadily growing larger, disappeared into 
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hollows only to reappear again on higher ground, 
rapidly closing up the distance which lay between 
him and the camp. 

Behind the three watchers the camp lay de- 
serted and silent enough, but it was Saturday 
night in the town and the place was filled with 
ranchers who had ridden in to do their shopping, 
to have a drink or two and play a game of pool. 
There were more than usual this Saturday night, 
as the news of Tom Jerrold’s death and the mur- 
der of his wife and child had set the whole coun- 
tryside seething with anger. 

Turning his gaze a moment from the advancing 
horseman, Bannion could see the ponies of the 
ranchers and cowpunchers tethered outside the 
store and the pool hall and the saloon, wherever 
a horse could be tied. 


CHAPTER XV 
BANNION’S ARMY 


At last the lone rider came into camp, his horse 
weary and stumbling. 

He informed the worried and anxious Bannion 
that there was a big attack against Bosque 
Bonita, that several men, including Corporal 
Saunders and Private Huggins, had been killed 
and many more wounded and that the sergeant 
at the ranch had marched to their assistance and 
asked for help. 

‘It’s hilp he wants, is ut?’ Bannion looked over 
the deserted camp. ‘A fat lotta hilp Oi can be 
afther sindin’ him, me shtandin’ here wid two min 
and Lord knows how minny horses — it’s organ- 
izin’ a new throop Oi’d have to do and where'd Oi 
git the min?’ 

He stared down the town’s one street where 
cowpunchers and ranchers were lounging around 
the bright lights of the porch of the general store. 

‘Organize a new throop? Why not?’ he said 
to himself, and suddenly he called for his horse 
and, throwing the saddle on it, galloped down to 
the town. 
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Before the startled men lounging on the front 
of the general store he drew up with a clatter, his 
hand raised to command attention. 

‘Is ut any o’ ye that are frinds of Tom Jerrold?’ 
he asked. 

There was silence for a space, then came the 
responses. 

‘Sure. We're all his friends,’ voices called. 

‘Thin give ear to me and Oi’ll promise ye some 
revinge. The sodgers has gone from this camp to 
hilp oot a friend below on the railroad. If ye’re 
wishful to take a crack at the graysers, now’s the 
chance, for by the same token they’re fightin’ 
whut min we have at Bosque Bonita.’ 

A low growl rose from the assembled ranchers 
and cowpunchers. 

Men rose to their feet eagerly. 

‘Oi’ll take such of ye as want to fight. If Oi 
can git no wan to go wid me, Oi'll go alone.’ | 

The men began to swarm from the porch and 
to untie their horses. 

‘But if ye go wid me, ye’ll have to be sworn in 
and obey ar-r-rders loike good sodgers; it is no 
good goin’ into a foight loike a bunch of tachers 
on a Sunday School picnic.’ 

The arresting notes of the sergeant’s voice 
brought every one to a standstill. Men nodded 
here and there. 
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‘Sure we'll take any oath you want,’ they 
shouted. 

‘Thin ta-ake off your hats and hold up yoour 
right hands.’ 

Rather embarrassed and a little self-conscious, 
the men did as they were bid. 

The sergeant’s voice rang out: 

‘Do ye sware to uphold and difind the consti- 
tootion o’ the United Sta-ates of Amerriky aginst 
all inimies, foreign ’n’ domes — domesticated, and 
to till the truth the whole truth and nothin’ but 
the truth widout partiality fear or favor, so hilp 
ye God?’ 

They nodded and lowered their hands and 
placed their hats back on their heads. It sounded 
very impressive at that, the oath as administered 
by Sergeant Bannion, and none knew that it was 
a mixture of the oath of office and some assorted 
formulas for court-martial swearing. 

‘How minny have rifles?’ asked Bannion. 

None had. 

‘Scatther, thin, and big, borry, or stale ivry 
rifle in the place and return here on the run wid 
all the ammunition ye can carry.’ 

The men hurried away, galloping up and down, 
shouting at every house. A group of them entered 
the store and bought the storekeeper’s supply of 
rifles and ammunition. Finally they came back. 
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Two of them had shotguns, but the rest of them 
had rifles of a sort, most of them of .30 caliber. 

Bannion lined them up and had them count 
fours. He had eight sets of fours in all, thirty- 
two men. 

‘Oi misdoobt ye’ll break me heart thryin’ to 
make sodgers uv ye all in foive minutes. But 
Oi’ve fought in Cuba and the Philippines and in 
China. Ye may know ranchin’, but Oi know 
foightin’ and calvary. Now, f’r the love o’ Hivin, 
kape your distance betwane sets o’ fours and don’t 
let one couple o’ horses be climbin’ all over the 
fetlocks of the set in front. How ye will carry 
your rifles is a problem each man will figger out 
f’r hissilf. We will now move out in sets of twos, 
and ye will follow behint me, rigulatin’ your pace 
on me.’ 

They followed out in a formation remotely 
resembling a column of twos. Sergeant Bannion, 
in approved cavalry style, started them at a walk. 
Murmurs rose behind him. 

‘Ye will rimimber thot we may hov fifty ’ra 
hundred miles to go before we’re through findin’ 
this murderin’ Gordino. I intind to kape the 
horses in shape!’ he bellowed. 

The murmuring died down. 

It was when he started the regulation trot that 
the trouble came. For the Westerner lopes on his 
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cowpony, or, if he is fortunate enough to be able 
to gain possession of a single-footer, he rides at 
that gait. But somehow the column kept going, 
although there was much see-sawing between sets 
of twos. It went better when Sergeant Bannion 
extended the distances between each set of twos. 
As they rode along the moonlit mesa, he gave 
them some instruction in forming fours. ,— 

Once they had learned this simple formation, 
he stopped and gave them a ‘fight on foot’ forma- 
tion. At the end of the first six or eight miles, 
the ranchers had learned the rudiments of work- 
ing in unison as acavalry force. There were, of 
course, no link straps for the fight on foot forma- 
tions, those short straps that so quickly and 
neatly snap a set of horses together, linking them 
head to head. But Bannion made up for this 
lack by making each No. 4 hold the reins of each 
of the other three horses. 

Thanks to Sergeant Bannion’s enterprise, he 
led toward the river and the fighting a good- 
sized group of mounted men who, if they were 
not trained and disciplined cavalry, at least pos- 
_ sessed the main virtues of good irregular cavalry. 
They could ride and shoot. They possessed, true 
enough, one of the outstanding vices of irregular 
cavalry; they might or they might not obey orders. 

The men took the experience as a joyful inter- 
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lude in the monotony of their lives and were as 
happy as a group of schoolboys. For the first 
time Sergeant Bannion heard the mournful lilt 
of cowboy songs. 

That happiness can be expressed by melan- 
choly sound is proved by the cowpunchers’ dit- 
ties. These men moaned forth the sad notes of 
‘I Wish I were with My Mother, Ten Thousand 
Miles Away,’ and that funereal dirge, ‘Bury Me 
Not on the Lone Prairie,’ with all the solemnity 
of a group of pallbearers. 

As midnight passed and the chill of the dark 
hours before dawn began to penetrate, the cow- 
punchers grew more silent and the column rode 
through the blackness of the night like a somber 
cavalcade of ghosts without a sound except the 
occasional jingle of bit and spur to disturb the 
silence. 

It was only about an hour before daylight when 
they rode up to the dark and silent ranch-house. 
There was no one about. Finally a sleepy soldier 
came up, clad in breeches and shirt only, and in- 
formed Bannion that he had been left behind, as 
his horse was lame, and that all the platoon was 
down fighting at Bosque Bonita. 

How about the men at Ojos Calientes? They 
had ridden through and gone to Bosque Bonita. 
No, there was no news from Bosque Bonita. 
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Bannion’s men had fallen out and were all 
over the place. It took him about ten minutes 
to get them assembled and back in column again, 
but he started forth at last, riding to where the 
trails divided, one going to Bosque Bonita and 
the other to Ojos Calientes. 

It was here that they met the two Mexican 
peons with the small wagon hauled by a team of 
burros. 

The cowpunchers and ranchers, most of whom 
spoke Spanish, came crowding around the wagon, 
sending a volley of questions at the two peons, 
who cowered in their wagon. They had reason to 
be frightened, for, as a rule, when the Texan goes 
on the warpath, he shoots every Mexican he en- 
counters, on the theory that a good Mexican is 
a dead Mexican. . 

But the information they received from the 
peons caused a hubbub of argument to start 
among the Texans. Sergeant Bannion, impatient, 
tried to get them into formation again to move 
on. They shook their heads and went on with the 
argument. Bannion gathered that the peons had 
reported a large body of bandits coming up from 
the direction of Ojos Calientes. The cowpunchers 
were all for heading’ toward Ojos Calientes and 
fighting the bandits. 

‘All very foine’ — Sergeant Bannion shook his 
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head — ‘but we cannot be foightin’ the graysers 
pace-male loike this; we should git all the min 
together and put up a dacint foight. Besoides, 
the byes at Bosque Bonita may be havin’ a rough 
toime of it.’ 

Another hubbub of argument rose. Sergeant 
Bannion grew tired of it. 

‘Is ut a debating sassiety we are or a gang 0’ 
foightin’ min?’ His voice was heavy with sar- 
casm. ‘If ye are undther me ordhers, ye will folly 
me; if ye are afther wantin’ a private war of your 
own, ye can all go to blazes. Oi’m off to Bosque 
Bonita.’ 

He rode away into the darkness. 

He rode alone. The cowpunchers wrangled a 
while, then set forth at a gallop for Ojos Calientes. 

‘Sure, and ’tis much betther to be ridin’ alone 
than to be blandanderin’ around wid a gang 0’ 
woild min who will not obey or-r-ders,’ Sergeant 
Bannion attempted to comfort himself, but it was 
small consolation. 

The moon had set, leaving the mesa in inky 
darkness so that he could scarcely see much 
beyond his horse’s ears. His mount was tired and 
dispirited and moved along listlessly, stumbling 
often. ; 

‘Ye po-oor bastie’— Bannion stroked the 
animal’s neck — ‘it’s you that have had the 
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ha-ard day to-day and it’s no tellin’ how much 
ha-arder it’ll be before this night is inded. But 
ye must be speedin’ up,’ and he forced his mount 
into a shambling sort of trot. Man and horse 
moved slowly toward Bosque Bonita, infinitesi- 
mal specks on the broad mesa, lost among the 
cactus clumps and the mesquite which loomed 
up black and menacing along the trail. 

_ As Bannion rode along, he thought over the 
situation in which the troop found itself and 
shook his head. 

‘Sure and it’s scattered from hell to breakfast 
we are now,’ he said, speaking to his horse’s 
ears, ‘and there’s no tellin’ what will be the ind 
of this night’s w-o-ork.’ 

With the troop commander and a third of the 
troop miles away down the railroad, with the 
remaining two thirds of the outfit scattered be- 
tween the ranch and Bosque Bonita and large 
forces of bandits operating between the two 
detachments, certainly things looked none too 
rosy. 

A wise cavalryman pays heed to the actions of 
his horse. And Sergeant Bannion became im- 
mediately alert when he felt his mount increase 
its gait, saw its ears point forward suddenly, and 
realized that the animal had overcome its listless- 
ness. It meant only one thing, that the astute 
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animal had sensed the presence of other horses 
ahead. 

Bannion loosened his pistol in its holster and 
peered forward into the blackness. He could 
neither hear nor see anything, but still his 
mount pressed forward eagerly, sniffing the 
breeze as it advanced. 

It was then that he glimpsed a small pin-point 
of light, the lighted end of a cigarette glowing on 
the trail ahead. He slowed his horse down, try- 
ing to estimate how far in front the man holding 
that lighted cigarette might be, and found great 
difficulty in determining whether it was ten or 
a hundred yards ahead. 

So intent did he become on this that he forgot. 
his mount. The horse, impatient to join his own 
kind, suddenly raised his head and whinnied 
shrilly. ; 

As the high-pitched notes of the horse’s call still 
rang in the night air, the mesa suddenly came to 
life. Shadowy mounted figures bore down on 
Bannion from the right and left. He whirled his 
mount only to find still more figures in his rear. 
The dim outlines of sombreros loomed up before 
him. | 

Swiftly drawing his pistol, he snapped off the 
safety thumb catch and fired at the nearest man. 
The man sagged in his saddle and disappeared. 
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A shouted command in Mexican came from be- 
hind Bannion. 

The voice, high-ringing and authoritative, sud- 
denly changed that silent group of men about 
him into a raging mob. They drove at him from 
all directions, until the night became a hell of 
gripping hands and milling bodies of men and 
horses. 

Again and again he fired until some one leaped 
at him from behind and pinioned his arms. A 
heavy, smelly blanket descended over his head, 
and he was jerked from his horse, falling into the 
darkness among the stamping feet of the Mexican 
animals. 

Wrenching himself free, Bannion pulled the 
blanket from his head and rose dizzily, with both 
arms going like flails. His great fist smashed into 
this one’s face and that one’s ribs, he kicked and 
fought, gradually widening the circle about him. 
His pistol had dropped in the mélée and he felt 
for it with his foot as he drove back his assailants. 

Again that authoritative voice shouted some 
command and his enemies gave back of a sudden. 
His foot collided with something hard and heavy 
in the dust and he swiftly retrieved his pistol, 
snapping out the empty magazine and thrust- 
ing in a loaded one, releasing the top slide so that 
it jerked forward tripping a cartridge into the 
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chamber. With his weapon loaded and cocked, 
he moved toward his horse, the Mexicans giving 
back as he advanced. He could see the faint out- 
line of his empty saddle before him and made 
ready to spring into it. 

Just as he drew his breath for the leap, some- 
thing whispered through the air above his head, 
whispered silkily and viciously. He felt a light 
touch on his shoulder, then felt something tighten 
about his arms and he was jerked on his back. 
It seemed to him then that all the bandits in crea- 
tion leaped on him, he felt his arms and legs being 
pinioned and the weight was released as his cap- 
tors rose from their task. 

A light was struck and held in his face. 

‘Si, st, it is the gringo sergento!’ breathed a 
voice close to his ear. ‘Gordino will be pleased!’ 
and a murmur of satisfaction went around the 
circle of men standing above him. 

As he lay there silent on the ground, Bannion 
heard the faint pop, popping of rifles far in the 
distance. 

‘That will be them po-o-or dom recruities at 
Bosque Bonita belike,’ he reflected swiftly, ‘may 
the good Gawd hov mercy on their sowls!’ 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE FIGHT AT BOSQUE BONITA 


AND ‘them p-o-oor dom recruities’ at Bosque 
Bonita were having their hands full just about 
this time. After the shooting of Corporal Saun- 
ders, Johnson had ridden back toward the ranch, 
notifying the men along the road of the fight on 
the river. Bill and his companion had come 
riding in, followed by Peterson and Jim Rhein- 
hard, who in turn were followed at longer intervals 
by the remaining six men between Bosque Bonita 
and the ranch. This brought the forces up to 
twelve men, not counting Corporal Saunders, who 
leaned against the wall of the partially wrecked 
cabin, white-faced and suffering. 

As each driblet of men arrived, they tethered 
their horses in the shelter of a grove of cottonwood 
trees well back from the cabin and crept forward 
to the river bank, where they began to return the 
fire of the Mexicans on the opposite side. 

The firing was desultory from both forces, an 
occasional pot shot from one bank or the other 
being the only sound to interrupt the silence. In 
the deceptive shadows cast by the moonlight it 
was difficult to see and the sum total of damage 
done so far was negligible. 
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Matters continued in this indecisive fashion 
for some time when suddenly Gordowsky shouted 
from the extreme left of the line. 

‘The greasers is crossin’ over lower down, a 
couple a hundred of ’em!’ he yelled. 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth when 
a shot pinged in from their left flank, on their own 
side of the river. There was no leader to direct 
them, but the men, without orders, shifted their 
line around to face this new danger, seeking 
shelter behind hummocks and hillocks, the most 
of them spreading along the side of a small dry 
arroyo that gave them a considerable measure of 
protection. 

The first shot from the new direction was fol- 
lowed by more, swelling in volume until it seemed 
that at least a hundred rifles must be in action 
against them. Leaves and twigs cut by the sing- 
ing bullets drifted down on the heads of the men. 
An occasional bullet thudded into the thick adobe 
walls of the half-ruined hut. But for the most part 
the shots went wild, being too high, owing to the 
Mexican’s fixed belief that the higher the sights 
are set on a rifle, the harder will the weapon shoot! 

On their part the cavalrymen, after a few wild 
and excited flurries of fire, settled down into a 
cool and careful sniping, conserving their ammu- 
nition like veterans. 
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‘All the same,’ Gordowsky spoke out of the side 
of his mouth to Huggins, ‘if them babies begins 
to savvy how blame few we are, they’ll give us the 
bum’s rush and no mistake.’ 

‘Yep,’ agreed the sleepy-eyed Huggins, his gaze 
fixed through his sights; ‘see that clump o’ cotton- 
woods out there? Well, the next time a greaser 
head pokes up there he’s goin’ to get ’ He 
broke off, cuddled his gun into his shoulder, and 
fired. There was a flash of white behind the small 
group of cottonwoods. 

‘Got him!’ remarked Huggins grimly, pulling 
his bolt back and blowing through the barrel for 
all the world as if he were at the three-hundred- 
yard firing point on the target range. 

‘Yeh, you gotta aim low with that there bat- 
tle sight,’ nodded Gordowsky. His words were 
drowned out in a perfect hail of bullets and roar 
of firing from the Mexican side. 

‘Them greasers is creepin’ closer!’ shouted 
Huggins above the din. 

Gordowsky nodded and fired just below the 
triangular-shaped shadow of a sombrero which 
appeared above a bush some hundred yards near 
by. The hat disappeared suddenly. 

‘They’re gettin’ ready to start a rush,’ growled 
Gordowsky and laid several clips of ammunition 
on the ground beside him. The Mexican fire 
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grew noisier and more vicious in its rattle and 
smash. 

Suddenly it died down as if by preconcerted 
signal. In the silence the cavalrymen heard the 
rattle of hoofs and the clink and jingle of accouter- 
ments, followed by a shouted word of command, 
and suddenly the sergeant from the ranch above 
had arrived among them with his twenty-two 
men. 

The sergeant wasted no time. In a trice he had 
his men off their horses and the animals under 
the shelter of the reverse side of a small hill, a 
guard established over them and he was back with 
some twenty men. 

A yell went up from the men on the ground and 
an answering yell came from the reénforcements 
as they dropped into the line and opened fire. - 

‘Steady down!’ shouted the sergeant as the 
new men began to fire rapidly and blindly in their 
excitement. The Mexicans almost ceased firing 
altogether and cavalrymen here and there along 
the line raised their heads wondering. 

They had not long to wonder. 1 

There was a yell from the hill which concealed 
the horses. A man came running out, waving his 
arms and shouting something indistinguishable. 

The sergeant hurried toward him. 

‘The greasers is stealin’ the horses!’ he yelled. 
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From then on things happened very quickly. 
The sergeant fairly leaped into the line of prone 
figures and bodily heaved out man after man until 
he had a little group of some ten soldiers whom he 
led at a run in the direction of the horses, The 
men left on the firing line heard the vicious roar 
and rattle of rifle fire and some yelling. The 
sergeant returned after a few minutes. 

‘Kinda stopped ’em that time,’ he exulted. 
Then he threw up his head, startled, as a group 
of soldiers galloped into their midst. It was the 
outlying detachment from Ojos Calientes, con- 
sisting of fourteen men, who had joined the com- 
mand at last. 

In all the sergeant now had under his command 
some forty-eight rifles, and it was plain to be 
seen that he was far from downcast. 

After sending the men to put their horses with 
the rest of the mounts, he crouched down beside 
Gordowsky and peered into the almost silent 
fringe of cottonwood trees which hid the Mexican 
force. 

‘With this gang,’ he called to Gordowsky, ‘we 
could go through Mexico like a dose of salts 
through a tall Swede!’ 

‘Yeh,’ growled Gordowsky, ‘you better stow 
your gab and take a look what’s happening over 
there.’ And the prone rifleman pointed to several 
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dim forms, shadowy white in the moonlight, which 
were hurrying across the road that led to the rear. 
‘We're all right,’ grunted Gordowsky. ‘Ain’t 
nothin’ the matter with us, ’ceptin’ we’re sur- 
rounded by every goddam greaser bandit out of 
Mexico!’ 

There was something to Gordowsky’s pessi- 
mism, for at that moment a rattle and smash of 
rifle fire started on the extreme end of the Mexi- 
can line resting on the river bank and swept 
around in rear of the American force like a devas- 
tating prairie fire, ending up on the extreme tip 
of the Mexican line which found the river bank 
again. 

It was a half-circle of rifles, belching a hail of 
leaden death, and the sergeant’s face blanched as 
he realized the strength of the force against him 
and the pitiless solidity of that ring of vomiting 
steel. 

And now the Mexican fire began to tell. 
Weinberg, sitting up incautiously to see what it 
was all about, rolled over coughing, an amazed 
look upon his face. Timmons, a recruit from the 
first platoon, stared stupidly at his right hand 
from which two fingers had been sliced away as 
neatly as though by a surgeon’s scalpel. From the 
far right of the American line came a call for first 
aid. A man running, his body crouched low as 
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though facing a rainstorm, reported that two of 
the horses were down. 

The Mexican fire, instead of slackening off, 
increased in volume, intensifying into a roar of 
fire, which, had it come from excellent shots, 
would have annihilated the American forces. 

The sergeant, faced with the first great crisis 
of his life, stared helplessly about him. Not four 
paces from him he heard the unmistakable thud 
of a bullet into living flesh and saw another man 
go down, coughing blood. 

Matters looked exceedingly bad for this Ameri- 
can cavalry detachment fighting with its back 
against the wall on the banks of the Rio Grande. 


CHAPTER XVII 
AT THE RANCH-HOUSE 


Nort an hour after Sergeant Bannion’s departure 
from Sierra Roja with his column of ranchers and 
cowpunchers, a train pulled into the station and 
Davies swung onto the platform, followed by his 
platoon of thirty men, all disgusted and angry. 
The telegram calling them to the aid of the neigh- 
boring troop some twenty-five miles down the line 
had been a fake. 

Upon arrival in the camp of the young lieuten- 
ant who had been his host in the march to Sierra 
Roja, Davies found the place peacefully asleep. 
A few minutes’ conversation with the lieutenant 
had convinced him that something was radically 
wrong. 

Questioning of the man at the railroad station 
had elicited the information that the telegram 
calling Davies had been filed by a Mexican un- 
known to the telegrapher. 

An intense worry took immediate possession of 
Davies. Evidently something was up and this 
means had been taken to get him out of Sierra 
Roja while it was happening. There would not be 
a train returning for another hour. The troop in 
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camp turned out hot coffee for himself and his 
men and he snatched a few minutes’ sleep while 
waiting for the train. 

The trip up to Sierra Roja seemed to take an 
interminable time. 

He hurried to the camp, followed by his men. 
Here he received the news of the attack on Bosque 
Bonita and the departure of Sergeant Bannion 
with the column of cowpunchers and ranchers. 

There was no further news. 

Only one thing could be done. 

Ordering the horses saddled, he waited while 
the platoon prepared to set forth. Three extra 
rations for the horses and two for the men were 
packed in the saddle-bags, extra ammunition was 
issued. After half an hour the platoon was 
mounted and equipped, ready to set forth. 

He ordered the guidon carried. Knowing that 
whatever might be the condition of the men below, 
they would be in need of rations and forage, he 
ordered the wagon out, loaded with supplies. 
With his platoon behind him, he set forth into the 
darkness, headed for the river. 

His reflections were none too happy as he 
moved steadily forward. Evidently the whole 
system of outposts and supports that he had 
devised so carefully had broken down at the first 
impact. Analyzing the matter, he came to the 
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conclusion, a very excellent conclusion, for this, 
his first experience at having things go wrong, that 
it had all been his own fault. 

He was to devise from this a rule that he after- 
ward followed, that disobedience of orders is 
always the fault of the officer issuing the orders. 
Either he had not taught the necessity of obedi- 
ence, or he had not made his orders clear enough. 
He also learned another very important lesson, 
that in warfare the simplest plans are the best, 
that an objective only to be attained as the result 
of the working out of very complicated plans 
seldom is realized. 3 

Sadder but wiser, also very tired from the many 
hours he had spent in the saddle, he rode on, 
gathering what comfort he could from the fact 
that he had thirty of his troop left, at any rate, 
and with thirty well-armed, well-equipped troop- 
ers wonders could be accomplished. 

After what seemed interminable hours of rising 
and falling to the trot, he arrived at last at the 
ranch-house which he reconnoitered carefully be- 
fore approaching. There were many men about 
and he heard the loud groans of some one evi- 
dently badly wounded. 

The place was filled with the ranchers and cow- 
punchers. From them he learned that Bannion 
had led them as far as the trail branching off to 
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Ojos Calientes, that they had refused to follow 
Sergeant Bannion, and that he had ridden on 
alone. * “: 

Here they grew a little shamefaced, but went 
on with their stories. It seemed that they went 
forth to tackle the bandit force single-handed, a 
bandit force supposed to be marching up from 
Ojos Calientes. Davies could read between the 
lines as they talked, and saw exactly what had 
happened. 

Still treating the expedition as a picnic, they 
rode along at a gallop, laughing and singing, with 
no advance guard of any nature out and with no 
attention paid to what the darkness of the night 
about them might conceal. 

And the bandits, inured by several years of 
guerrilla warfare to most of the hazards of irregu- 
lar fighting, had come out of the darkness sud- 
denly and routed them. They had left two dead 
men behind and, carrying three wounded, had 
fled to the ranch. From what they could tell from 
the sounds in the darkness, the bandits had gone 
on, hurrying down the trail toward Bosque Bonita. 

Yes, there were immense numbers of them, two 
or three hundred. 

Allowing for the natural exaggerations of de- 
feated men, Davies still realized that a considera- 
ble bandit force had ridden in between him and 
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his men at Bosque Bonita. He fingered the hilt of 
his sword and nodded to himself. It was a case of 
cutting through the enemy force. 

‘May we come along?’ asked the ranchers, their 
faces grim as they listened to the groans of their 
wounded and thought of the two dead men left on 
the field. 

‘Yes, certainly,’ Davies answered, ‘but only as 
a unit that will obey orders.’ 

‘Anything you say,’ they answered. 

‘All right, elect one of your number as chief. 
He will be absolutely responsible for you and he 
will obey my orders.’ 

This was quickly done. A tall, gangling rancher 
named Reynolds was unanimously elected. He 
was pretty much of a man to Davies’s way of 
thinking and the two shook hands gravely. 

‘You ride with me, Reynolds. Tell your outfit 
to keep together in column of twos ready to obey 
orders.’ 

‘You bet,’ agreed Reynolds. He marshaled his 
force of ranchers and cowpunchers in rear of the 
platoon of soldiers. 

‘What’s your plan, Lieutenant?’ asked Rey- 
nolds as they moved out. 

‘Simple enough, to catch up with those bandits, 
to go through them like — well, you know what 
happened to the tall Swede’ — and the two men 
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grinned — ‘and to rejoin the rest of my troop on 
the other side. With the whole force then we 
should raise Cain with the bandits.’ 

‘Fine,’ agreed Reynolds, and watched Davies 
with interest as the officer called up four soldiers 
and sent them ahead at a gallop to find the rear of 
the bandit force. 

At asharp trot the whole column followed. The 
dawn was staining the eastern sky with a faint 
glow. The morning mists were rising slowly. 
With the advent of a new day, fresh strength and 
courage came to Davies and he slid his long 
straight sword from the scabbard and thrilled to 
the responsiveness of the slender chilled steel 
blade with its razor edge and chisel point. In- 
serting its tip in the scabbard mouth he slid it 
down with a clang of steel on steel. 

With the ringing of the metal still in his ears, 
he became aware of another sound, a distant rat- 
tat-tat which sounded like the hammering of many 
hammers on many nails. 

‘There’s hell poppin’ down to Bosque Bonita,’ 
remarked Reynolds quietly, his head thrust for- 
ward, listening intently. 

Scarcely did they have time to identify the 
sound as the rattle of rifle fire when one of the 
scouts rode back to report that the rear of the 
bandit column was directly in front. - 
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‘We'll attack immediately,’ said Davies grimly, 
listening to that distant rattle of rifle fire, ‘we'll 
attack mounted, in echelon.’ Reynolds looked 
willing but puzzled until Davies explained the 
formation. 

The sixty men would be divided into four 
columns of about fifteen men each. Davies would 
lead the first column which would attack with 
pistols, the second small column would follow at a 
gallop, in rear of the first and some ten yards to 
the left, the other two columns, these consisting of 
the cowpunchers, would follow still farther to the 
left and rear. The advantage of the formation 
was that each column had a clear field of fire to 
front and flanks, each column protected the rear 
of the column ahead of it and the effect upon an_ 
enemy was as the repeated smash of four heavily 
driven blows. 

Scarcely had they had time to make the dis- 
positions when another scout rode back to report 
that the rear of the bandit column was no more 
than five hundred yards ahead. 

With Davies was his trumpeter. 

‘When you hear that trumpet blare, gallop for- 
ward to the charge; when it blows again, assemble 
on the trumpeter with your men,’ he told Rey- 
nolds and that individual went back to his de- 
tachment. 
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The five hundred yards was rapidly covered. 
Ahead of him Davies could see the road winding 
along in and out of the cactus. The backs of the 
rearmost bandits could be seen very plainly. 
They rode along, not bothering to look around. 
So much dust did their progress make that Davies 
could not see much beyond the rear six or eight 
men. 

He slipped off the safety catch of his pistol. His 
men did likewise. They were almost up to the 
rearmost bandits now. 

Suddenly Davies nodded to the trumpeter. 
That enthusiastic youngster blared forth the 
stirring notes of the ‘charge.’ A great shout went 
up from the soldiers and cowpunchers. Riding 
down on the bandit column, Davies let the first 
few men have the entire contents of his pistol. 
Behind him he could hear his men shouting and 
firing. 

The bandits milled around uncertainly and 
finally turned their horses off the road to the left. 
As they did this, the second column of soldiers 
hit them and scattered them like chaff, the 
remnants attempting to flee. © 

With wild, shrill cheers the cowpunchers came 
into action, their columns completing the break- 
ing up of the Mexican force. 

Davies galloped along, his sword out, lunging 
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and thrusting at every bandit within reach. As 
nearly as he could figure, there must be about a 
hundred bandits in the party. They were milling 
around like sheep. 

Suddenly they were in wild flight, streaming in 
all directions. 

The soldiers looked regretfully after them, but 
the cowpunchers followed like hawks after pigeons, 
and ran down and shot man after man. 

Davies signaled to the trumpeter for ‘assembly.’ 
The platoon soldiers closed in and were waiting 
when the cowpunchers, flushed and breathing 
hard, came riding in one by one, talking loudly 
and happily. 

‘Good work,’ nodded Davies to Reynolds. 

Not a man had been hurt, although one soldier 
had a revolver bullet through his hat. The sur- 
prise had been so sudden and complete that the 
bandits had no time to draw their weapons. 

Ahead of them toward Bosque Bonita they 
could hear the sound of firing very plainly. There 
was no time to lose. Davies moved his outfit for- 
ward at the gallop, sending out a new advance 
guard. 

The roar of rifle fire grew ever plainer and now 
an occasional bullet whined overhead. Davies’s 
face was set in grim lines as he spurred his horse 
up to more speed. Behind him the soldiers and 
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cowpunchers thundered along, riding low in their 
saddles. 

Suddenly Davies ran into his advance guard, 
which had halted on the road, the men pointing 
ahead at something. With a wave of his hand, he 
signaled them to join the column and swept on, his 
horse nearly stepping on the back of a prone bandit, 
one of a line of bandits firing toward the river. 

The Mexicans rose frightened and bewildered 
as the column of Americans turned along their 
length and began to shoot into them. There was 
a confusion of yells and shouts. The cavalrymen 
who had been defending Bosque Bonita attacked 
from the other side, and in a minute the bandits 
were fleeing pell-mell, throwing away weapons 
and scrambling to safety. 

Blowing shrilly on his whistle, Davies led his 
column toward the river, and once there, he dis- 
mounted the men, directing them to fire on the 
enemy scrambling up the opposite bank. The 
firing was wild, but steadied down and man after 
man was dropped in his tracks as he sought the 
shelter of the farther bank and its hillside covered 
with cottonwood trees. 

The cowpunchers were with difficulty restrained 
from following up the fleeing bandits, but Davies 
gave a curt order to Reynolds, who herded them 
back. 
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After establishing outposts to protect his com- 
mand from any surprise attack, Davies assembled 
his force and took stock of the casualties. There 
were two dead, three seriously wounded, and six 
lightly wounded, the most of them in the detach- 
ment which had held Bosque Bonita. Davies 
himself set Corporal Saunders’s leg in a splint and 
administered first aid to the other wounded. The 
troop wagon had arrived in the mean time and its 
supplies unloaded. Ordering branches cut, Davies 
had the wagon floor covered with a light springy 
bed of willow and cottonwood boughs, over which 
blankets were spread, and the wounded were sent 
back to Sierra Roja, accompanied by a small 
guard of the cowpunchers. With them went a 
Mexican cart, commandeered for the. occasion, 
which carried the bodies of the two dead. 

Ordering the horses unsaddled and fed and the 
men to cook and eat, Davies looked over the place. 

‘Where’s Sergeant Bannion?’ he asked. 

‘Why! Isn’t he with you?’ The sergeant looked 
surprised. 

A sudden chill came over Davies. He turned to 
Reynolds. 

‘He left us early this mornin’ headed for Bosque 
Bonita,’ Reynolds answered his unspoken question. 

‘We'll have to scatter out and hunt for him,’ 
Davies remarked without a second’s hesitation. 
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Reynolds knitted his brows for a moment. 

‘Jes’ a second, Lieutenant,’ he said. 

He hurried away to where the cowpunchers 
were fraternizing with the soldiers and telling of 
the events of the night past. After speaking to 
several of his cronies, Reynolds returned. 

‘Looka here, Lieutenant,’ he began, ‘it’s kind 
of our fault that Sergeant Bannion got lost. The 
boys would like to have the job of huntin’ for 
him.’ 

‘That’s pretty decent, I should say; go to it,’ 
Davies agreed. . 

The cowpunchers were soon in the saddle again 
and filed out of camp toward the place they had 
last seen Sergeant Bannion. 

‘Oh, he’ll turn up all right,’ comforted the © 
sergeant. 

‘I’m not so sure of that. It’s Gordino we’ve 
been fighting and Gordino hates him bitterly and 
has offered a big reward for his capture. If he 
falls into that devil’s hands, he’ll have a short 
shift and an unpleasant end.’ 

There was nothing to do but wait. A slight 
possibility existed that Sergeant Bannion might 
have lost his way. 

The cooks rapidly prepared fires and had a hot 
meal under way. With a detachment of dis- 
mounted men, Davies went down the river a few 
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hundred yards and circled back on the Mexican 
side, surprising some ten men hiding there and 
driving them out. Posting a guard on the op- 
posite bank, he had the animals watered. With 
horses groomed and fed and watered and men 
content with their first good meal for some time, 
the day crept on. 

About noon the cowpunchers returned, Rey- 
nolds at their head, looking somber. 

Davies, realizing that they must have bad news, 
went up to him. 

“We looked all over the place and couldn’t find 
hide nor hair of him. But we took a couple of 
prisoners and before we let them go’ — Here 
several of the cowpunchers smiled grimly, and 
Davies realized that those particular prisoners 
had done all the going they would ever do — ‘they 
told us that Sergeant Bannion had been captured 
by Gordino’s men and the last they seen of him he 
was bein’ led away toward the south to the 4 

‘To the Corral of Death?’ asked Davies 
anxiously. 

‘To the Corral of Death,’ echoed Reynolds, 
‘and that murderer of a Gordino will have no 
mercy on him.’ 

‘No,’ Davies replied dully, ‘Gordino will have no 
mercy on him.’ Hestared across the river to where 
the plain ran up to the mountains of Mexico. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
LITTLE MOTHER OF SORROWS 


GorRDINO, the cold-eyed, sitting in the room of the 
adobe ranch-house which dominated the valley, 
almost smiled, as near as he could come to a smile 
at any time except when he was engaged in his 
most pleasurable of occupations, killing. 

Gordino could afford to smile. From where 
Gordino sat, things had been going well, exceed- 
ingly well, indeed. There was that little matter 
of the Orozco crowd. There were at least two 
hundred prisoners, each of whom he would shoot 
down with his own revolver. He licked his lips at 
the prospect. And best of all, word had come to 
him of the capture of the gringo, Bannion. The 
mere thought of the man made him bare his teeth. 
Well, there were many ways of repaying a man 
who had heaped insult upon him, who had added 
injury to insult by beating him up before his own 
men. Almost unconsciously, Gordino slipped his 
revolver from its holster and twirled the cylinder 
absently. 

It was a beautiful revolver, that weapon of 
his. Its handle was of mother of pearl of milky 
translucence; in shape it was long and slim and 
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feminine-looking, so that he had well named it 
‘Little Mother of Sorrows.’ It had succeeded in 
its short career in making many a widow and 
many an orphan and in adding to the sorrows of 
many a mother. How many he had killed, he 
could not remember. When they came in great 
crowds which he had to shoot down one by one, he 
grew confused with blood lust. 

There were some outstanding ones, however. 
There was his enemy, Salvator, whom he had 
found wounded behind the carpenter shop in 
Torreon that time Villa had captured the place. 

Of course Salvator had a broken leg, but that 
made no difference. Gordino remembered the 
man’s groans as he had dragged him onto the 
train and propped him up in a corner of the car, 
the while he played cards with some of his com- 
panions. Salvator had watched him, fascinated, 
as the cards had been dealt and redealt. 

‘The next hand I lose, I am going to stop the 
train and drag you off and shoot you, Salvator,’ 
he had told the white-faced man. 

The next hand he won, and the next, showing 
the cards to Salvator each time. Then had come 
the losing hand. 

‘Here it is, Salvator.’ 

He had laughed, and Salvator had shuddered 
as he gazed on the five cards. And true to his 
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word, Gordino pulled the bell cord and stopped 
the train. Grasping the wounded man roughly by 
the collar, he had dragged him along the aisle 
until he had reached the platform of the car. How 
Salvator had groaned and screamed as his broken 
leg knocked about! The last touch, he had thrown 
the cripple to the ground where he toppled over, a 
groaning but still conscious mass of tortured flesh. 
Leaping lightly down from the car step, Gordino 
had ended the comedy by placing his revolver at 
Salvator’s head. Thereafter he had calmly re- 
sumed his place at the card table as the train went 
on. 

And this was the man that Sergeant Bannion, 
bound and tied to his saddle, was being led to 
meet. Bannion had become an obsession with 
Gordino. The wish nearest his heart was to kill 
the Irish sergeant, making the operation a little 
slow so as to see how the gringo reacted. Well, he 
reflected, there should be some rare sport in seeing 
this tall, blue-eyed gringo sergeant die. It would 
not do to have him killed too quickly. 

Meanwhile Sergeant Bannion, surrounded by 
ten or twelve bandits armed with rifles, revolvers, 
and knives and watching him like hawks, slumped 
in the saddle, his head on his chest. 

His filled canteen had been removed from the 
saddle. The fierce rays of the sun beat down on 
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him, parching his throat and making him think 
of cool waters and bubbling springs and all man- 
ner of such things not to be found in the arid 
wastes of northern Mexico. 

He had asked for water. The men guarding him 
had merely grinned. Gordino, their chief, had 
particularly specified that there should be no 
water given the prisoner. 

Well, he had suffered thirst before, thought 
Bannion, and he made himself as comfortable as 
his bonds would allow and tried to think of some- 
thing else. 

There was no doubt in his mind that Gordino 
was behind his capture and would be waiting for 
him at the end of the journey. He tried not to 
speculate upon what might be waiting for him. 

They made slow progress. It must have been 
about noontime when they entered a small village 
and rode up its one street to an adobe house set 
back from the roadway. Peons came out and took 
the horses. Bannion was aided to dismount and 
was seated near the door of the place with a guard 
set over him while the remainder of the bandits 
went inside. Wondering whether he was ever to 
get a drink of water, he looked up at the door and 
found a pair of very beautiful blue eyes regarding 
him. A girl stood there; she could not have been 
more than seventeen or eighteen. Her dark hair 
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and blue eyes, the smooth faintly olive skin and 
the tender wistful air of her made Bannion forget 
his thirst. 

‘It’s Oirish you should be, me.colleen, wid them 
blue eyes on you and the hair loike a raven’s wing, 
sure and it’s the cawn dhu deelish, the darling 
black head ye are — ye know that name?’ 

Bannion stopped in surprise, for the girl had 
thrown up her head, startled when he used the 
old Erse term of endearment. 

She came a step nearer. 

‘How came you by that name?’ she asked, her 
voice very sweet, her English quaint to the ear. 
‘My father calls me that,’ she went on quietly. 

‘And what might your father’s name be?’ asked 
Bannion. 

‘Miguel Orijon,’ she answered, almost lisping, 
the syllables softened so that the last name 
sounded like ‘O-ree-hawn.’ 

‘And he calls you cawn dhu deelish and his name 
is Miguel Orijon and ye have the purtiest pair of 
blue eyes and mayhap the only pair of blue eyes in 
Mexico outside me own — hm — hm — there is 
matther for thought here. And where might this 
father of yours be at, ye lovely crature?’ 

‘He is with Gordino, up above,’ and she pointed 
up the valley. 

‘And no credit to him, at all, at all.’ Bannion 
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shook his head. ‘But that is nayther here nor 
there. Could ye get me a dr-rink of watther, me 
darlin’? Oi’m fair perishin’ wid thirst and these 
most onpleasant companions o’ mine will not give 
me a drink for love nor money.’ 

Her face all concern, the girl sped into the 
house and returned with an earthen bowl, drip- 
ping with water. The sentinel standing near shook 
his head and said something in Mexican. 

The girl stood there a moment, then placing the 
bowl on the ground went up to the sentinel, her 
hands behind her and smiled into his eyes. What 
she said to him Bannion could not gather, but it 
was certain that the sentinel forgot his harsh 
orders and looked the other way while she held 
the dripping bowl to Bannion’s lips. Eagerly he 
drank down the cool liquid. 

‘Ye could fair hear it sizzle.’ He raised his head. 
‘Niver was a drink more wilcome and niver was a 
drink given me by a more lovely hand.’ 

His captors came out of the house, and the 
horses were brought up. 

‘If Oi get through all this throuble up above 
wid me frind Gordino, Oi’ll rayturn here and talk 
further wid ye, Cawn dhu Deelish,’ he called to her 
as he was aided into the saddle. 

As they rode on their way, Bannion looked 
back. The girl stared after him, her hands twist- 
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ing together over her heart, her lips half-opened, 
her eyes wide. Bannion sighed to himself and 
turned away, looking up the valley ahead of him. 

One of the guards who rode at his side pointed 
up toward the ranch-house and the corrals above 
and said something in Spanish, laughing the while. 

‘Ye don’t hov to get your back teeth sun- 
burned laughing,’ retorted Bannion. ‘Sure and 
Oi know it’s the Corral of Death.’ 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE RESCUE RACE 


Back at Bosque Bonita things were moving 
rapidly. Davies had stared off to where the blue 
haze of the mountains of Chihuahua met the sky. 
Somewhere between the river and those peaks lay 
the Corral of Death. Even now the life of Ser- 
geant Bannion might be snuffed out. It was a 
matter for quick thinking and quick action. 

In the first place, he risked certain court- 
martial for crossing into Mexico, and it might 
even result in his being cashiered from the Army, 
his career ruined. But that occupied very little 
space in his thoughts. Courts-martial could be 
met and faced and life still would continue. But 
Sergeant Bannion once killed by this murdering 
Gordino could never be brought back to life again. 

‘Reynolds,’ he asked swiftly, ‘do you know 
how to get to the Corral of Death?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘All right, we’re going.’ 

Davies called his sergeant to give the orders. 

The word ran like wildfire through the men. 
They leaped to their belongings, began to pack 
saddle-bags and stow their equipment, without a 
word being said to them. 
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Making a quick but thorough inspection of the 
troop, Davies picked out two lame horses and 
directed the immediate placing of new shoes on 
several others. Rations for three days for man 
and beast were ordered and issued to the men who 
stowed them away on their saddles. 

The cowpunchers and ranchers were jubilant. 
Theirs was all the fun and none of the responsi- 
bility, Davies reflected a little ruefully. At the 
same time they raised the strength of his outfit 
to nearly a hundred men, no small consideration 
when starting to rescue a prisoner from a bandit 
force estimated at three hundred. 

Thirty extra rounds of pistol ammunition and 
three extra bandoleers of rifle ammunition were 
issued to each soldier. 

The cowpunchers and ranchers were equipped 
with various types of rifles and revolvers and 
varying amounts of ammunition. Under Rey- 
nolds’s direction ammunition was distributed as 
equally as possible and such men as could use 
Government ammunition in their weapons were 
supplied with it. Unconsciously taking a lesson 
from the soldiers, the Texans began to work more 
smoothly in unison, and went swiftly and silently 
to their tasks of getting ready. Lacking mess kits, 
canteens, and blankets, they were going to have 
hard sledding if the expedition into Mexico was 
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at all protracted. But Davies knew that they were 
self-reliant men, used to roughing it; he also knew 
that they would quickly supply themselves with 
Mexican serapes and water bottles and could share 
the mess kits of the soldiers. 

The force made an imposing show, nearly a 
hundred men, lean, hard, fit, and bronzed, sitting 
their horses confidently and only awaiting the 
word to move out. 

Davies gave the word, swinging them ‘right, 
forward, fours right’ out of the clearing and down 
to the river. 

As his horse put his forefeet into the Rio— 
Grande, Davies looked back. Behind him was the 
scarlet and white guidon and the trumpeter. 
Behind them, looking like a veritable river of men 
and horses as they slid and plunged down the 
bank, came the rest of the troop, the ranchers 
forming a fourth platoon under charge of Rey- 
nolds in the rear. 

The river was shallow. Davies drew a deep | 
breath as his horse scrambled up the opposite 
bank. He was in Mexico. The Rio Grande had 
become the Rubicon in truth. The die was cast. 
He set his face forward and moved out, hearing 
behind him the slipping and sliding of the troop 
as it scrambled from the river to the shore and 
formed once more in order. 
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Reynolds pointing the way, Davies quickly sent 
out his advance guard and flankers. The march 
had started. 

The far side of the river was much like the 
American side. The only difference was that here 
they were on foreign territory. Davies looked 
about, feeling the strangeness of it as they rode 
through groves of cottonwood and came out into 
the mesquite and cactus and Spanish bayonet of 
the open plain. 

The men were joyous but subdued. Instinc- 
tively they felt that this was going to be no picnic. 
It is no light matter to invade a neighboring 
country with armed forces, especially when that 
neighboring country is filled with armed bandits 
in large bodies. | 

There is little water in northern Mexico. For 
that reason the trails and such roads as there 
are have to regulate themselves pretty well to 
the water-holes. The ranchers possessed a good 
knowledge of the country and made themselves 
invaluable in pointing out the best route of march. 

Davies hoped to rescue Bannion, provided he 
were still alive, without losing a man. There was 
added reason for this, outside of the natural desire 
to have his men come through unscathed; for 
should he lose any one of his soldiers or even have 
a man wounded on foreign soil, inquiries would 
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inevitably follow and the whole thing would have 
to come out. 

The main worry was the next water-hole. 

This was in a village, which was a very likely 
garrison point for Gordino’s bandits or a large 
number of them. Concealment was impossible in 
this wide open country with its immense distances 
and its clear air. The troop had been jogging 
along at the regulation gait for an hour and a half 
when one of the keen-eyed ranchers rode up and 
pointed out a faint cloud of dust on the distant 
horizon. So far away it was and so dim that it 
might have been a slight shadow. 

Davies bent his field-glasses upon it. The cloud 
of dust leaped into his vision with startling clarity, 
showing beneath its haze a long line of horsemen 
moving along parallel to the march of the 

{ troop. 

‘Well, they know we're here, at any rate,’ 
Davies said to Reynolds. 

‘It’s a question who gets to the next watering- 
place first.’ Reynolds studied them through 
Davies’s glasses. ‘They’re headed that way. If 
we make it first, we can get in and drive them off. 
If they get ahead of us, we’ll have a tough fight, as 
the village is mighty well surrounded with adobe 
walls and there’s plenty of shelter.’ 

Davies wasted no time in getting started again. 
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He accelerated the rate of march, cutting down 
the halting time and increasing the trotting time. 
The dust-cloud on the horizon came nearer so that 
the horsemen could be made out with the naked 
eye. They were well beyond effective rifle range, 
however, and Davies kept steadfastly on his way. 
In this way the march continued for some three 
hours, neither body gaining on the other. 

From a slight rise Davies saw, far over the 
plain, the dimly outlined huddle of buildings and 
trees that marked the first water-hole. 

To the south he could see the trail followed by 
the enemy force on their flank. This road con- 
verged to the village as well. By following their 
respective roads the two forces would arrive at 
the place at the same time. 

The troop made still another mile. The village 
loomed larger to the vision. 

The enemy force was closing in on the flank, 
still paralleling the march of the troop. The 
column of Americans grew silent, watching this 
race for the water place. Another mile and the 
village was in plain view. Davies halted a minute 
and studied it through his glasses. 

It seemed to be deserted and empty under the 
sunlight. At the far end of it he saw four or five 
horsemen galloping away. He frowned at this, but 
it could not be helped. Sending on two men to 
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reconnoiter, he turned to the first platoon com- 
mander. 

‘Take your platoon, lead it away from the 
column, dismount it to fight on foot and fire into 
that enemy force over there. I will have the 
second platoon dismounted farther back. When 
you hear them firing, mount up and rejoin the 
troop.’ The sergeant nodded. 

Without halting the speed of the column, he 
drew out the first platoon and had the men 
rapidly off their horses. 

The troopers commenced firing at about eight 
hundred yards, slowly and carefully. The enemy 
column halted and replied. From far away the 
faint popping of their rifles could be heard. Once 
in a while a faint tzing overhead would show that 
the troop was under fire. But the bandits were 
notoriously bad shots at long range and there was 
no damage done. 

After he had marched the troop a thousand 
yards farther on, the second platoon in like man- 
ner was dismounted. It fired a ranging volley or 
two both to determine the range and to signal the 
first platoon. As the volley rang out, the first 
platoon in the rear ceased its fire, mounted and 
came at a gallop to join the troop. 

The bandit force, jubilant, followed in hot 
pursuit, not noticing the second platoon waiting 
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for them. When the bandit force had advanced 
to good rifle range, the second platoon let them 
have it, emptying three saddles before the sur- 
prised Mexicans drew up and started to return 
the fire. 

In the same manner the third platoon was 
brought into play while the second retired and 
this procedure kept up until the entire troop was 
assembled safely within the village. 

Reynolds, the Texas rancher, was outspoken in 
his admiration of the maneuver. 

‘Damned if I ever knew what good soldiers was 
anyways before. Now I begin to see. That shore 
was a pretty little trick play you worked on ’em,’ 
he said. 

‘It’s an old military maneuver, known as the 
retirement by successive detachments or some 
such name. It’s a rear-guard method of covering 
the withdrawal of retreating forces. It worked 
all right, though, didn’t it?’ 

Davies gazed through his glasses at the bandit 
force, forced to wait outside the town on the 
prairie while the troop watered its horses, refilled 
the canteens, and ate a hasty lunch. 

‘Must be about one hundred and fifty men in 
that there gang,’ figured Reynolds, studying them 
through Davies’s glasses. ‘They’re tryin’ to join 
Gordino.’ 
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‘Our job is to keep them from joining. Is there 
any way they can get there before we do without 
passing us on the road?’ 

‘None at all.’ 

‘Well, that’s our job, to keep them behind us. 
That ought not to be so difficult. How far do you 
figure it is to the Corral of Death by now?’ 

‘Not so far, only about fifteen miles from here. 
We ought to make it easy before dark if we don’t 
get in any fights.’. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE CORRAL OF DEATH 


In the large room of the adobe ranch-house at the 
head of the valley, Gordino waited, patting his 
revolver ‘The Little Mother of Sorrows’ which 
hung at his belt. Back of him stood several of his 
officers. There came to him, soft-footed and 
hushed-voiced, two of his officers, opening wide 
the door and standing at either side with drawn 
revolvers. 

Into the room, his arms pinioned behind him, 
strode Sergeant Bannion, his head up, his eyes 
bright, although he well knew that death lurked 
in the hand that rested lightly on Gordino’s hip. 

‘Well, we meet again,’ Gordino greeted him 
lightly. 

‘Shure and it’s no pleasure to me to have to be 
associatin’ wid the loikes of you,’ retorted Ban- 
nion disdainfully. 

Gordino’s face darkened. 

‘Naturally,’ he replied, smoothly enough; ‘none 
of the guests at the Corral of Death are pleased at 
being here. As host I welcome you very gladly 
and will endeavor to amuse you while you are 
here. It is really too bad that you have so short a 
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time to remain among us.’ Gordino’s face was 
full of mock concern. 

Bannion looked at him strangely, in his eyes a 
queer light. 

‘Is ut so?’ he asked, his voice troubled. ‘And 
yet, answer me this, ye murdherin’ grayser, why 
is ut, that as Oi stand here facin’ ye and your 
murderous crew, Oi fale no fear o’ death. And 
why is ut, that as Oi stand here lookin’ at ye, Oi 
see the blight o’ death upon your face? Answer 
me thot, Gordino.’ 

There was silence as Bannion finished. A faint 
stir took place among the officers behind Gordino. 
One moved forward slightly and peered at Ban- 
nion. Gordino’s face for a moment was filled with 
a spasm of superstitious fear. 

‘And,’ Bannion went on, ‘there is one among 
ye who has the daughter called Cawn dhu Deelish 
who knows that sicond sight comes oft to the 
Oirish, especial whin it has to do wid the blight 
of death. Am I not right, Miguel Orijon, Michael 
O’Ryan that was?’ 

The officer who had stepped forward, peering 
in the dim light, nodded his head. 

‘Right ye are,’ the reply came, low-voiced, ‘but 
kape a quiet tongue in your head. Ye are in bad 
luck this day, you bould swaggerin’ mon from 
County Clare.’ 
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Gordino had recovered his composure during 
this interlude, an exchange of words, which it is 
doubtful he heard. 

‘We will go now. I have a few guests that re- 
quire attention before the coming of your turn.’ 
He turned to one who stood at his side. ‘Is all 
prepared?’ he asked. 

‘ St, st, my chief,’ responded the man. 

‘Come.’ 

Gordino led the way. Bannion’s guard pushed 
him aside as the bandit chief left the room. Then 
they prodded him, motioning that he should 
follow. 

Out of the house the small group wended its 
way, following the slim figure of Gordino, who 
walked like a cat, fingering the butt of his revolver, 
the slim pearl-handled ‘Little Mother of Sorrows.’ 

Through the patio the way led them outside and | 
down the hill to a Jarge corral. 

The ragged followers of Gordino lined the 
fences of this corral, their rifles on their knees. 
The wall of the corral, more than six feet in height, 
was solidly built of heavy planking. Inside came 
a confused clamor as of many men. Occasionally 
the sharp crack of a rifle would rend the air and 
a pleased laugh would go up from the men lining 
the fences. 

Gordino halted and motioned the group behind 
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him to look over the stockade. At this place the 
ground rose slightly and one could see inside 
without straining. Bannion, staring within, saw 
a large group of men, herded like cattle in the 
center of the corral. They milled about, looking 
frantically at the fences which surrounded their 
prison. Every once in a while one of them would 
get pushed out from the fear-maddened crowd in 
the center, a rifle would bark, and he would fall. 

Tall, lean, sinewy men they were, Orozco’s 
fighters, peons and small farmers who had been 
captured by Gordino’s men. Bannion estimated 
that-there must be two hundred of them. 

‘You see them now?’ Gordino asked gently. 
‘In an hour they will all be carrion. Fine men, 
are they not? Strong men, good fighters, like you. 
You will see what happens to them, men who 
have had the temerity to fight against Gordino.’ 
Again he patted the butt of his revolver. 

Sitting his horse statuesquely, not thirty yards 
away, was a tall Mexican, his serape thrown 
loosely over his shoulders. Gordino conferred 
with him a few minutes. The tall Mexican looked 
at Bannion incuriously, then nodded and rode 
back to where his men, some twenty horsemen, 
waited near the wall of the corral. 

Beckoning to Bannion and the two men guard- 
ing him with drawn revolvers, Gordino leaped 
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over the stockade. Bannion followed, somewhat 
awkwardly and with assistance from his guards. 
His hands were pinioned behind him. 

Gordino, walking thoughtfully, his head bent, 
paid no attention to the group of prisoners milling 
about in the center of the corral. They for their 
part were too busy seeking to escape the random 
bullets which dropped among them. ? 

At the end of the big corral was a passageway 
or chute which led into a smaller corral. Through 
this Bannion followed. 

This small corral was not of wood, but of 
adobe, the walls of it nine feet high. The two 
walls ran together, forming a triangle of which 
the entrance was the base. Bannion, observing 
these walls, saw that they were chipped and 
pitted with bullet holes. There were stains on the 
ground and splashes of brown against the walls. 

‘This, my friend, is the Corral of Death’ — 
Gordino smiled —‘a neat little workshop for 
a careful workman.’ 

Squatted on the ground where the two adobe 
walls ran together was a bovine-faced Mexican 
working at some objects which he had spread out 
before him on a serape. This man was facing 
the entrance to the small corral, not more than 
twenty feet away. 

“Is all prepared?’ asked Gordino. 
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‘All is ready, my chief,’ answered the soldier, 
and Bannion saw that he was arranging revolver 
cartridges in little piles. Beside him lay two 
loaded revolvers. 

‘Are the revolvers well oiled?’ asked Gordino. 

‘All oiled and ready, my chief,’ answered the 
soldier submissively. 

‘How many cartridges have you?’ 

‘More than enough, my chief,’ answered the 
man. 

‘Bueno,’ grunted Gordino, and took up his 
station by the side of the man, his revolver in his 
hand. 

He said something to the two men who guarded 
Bannion. 

They immediately pushed and shoved the ser- 
geant to one side of Gordino. 

‘You will now see how things are done at the 
Corral of Death, my friend. When we have fin- 
ished with the cattle in there, we shall see how 
you like the medicine.’ 

Bannion heard a shouting and trampling in the 
larger corral. Occasionally he could see the som- 
brero of a mounted man over the wall. 

The bovine-faced Mexican knelt in front of 
Gordino, with two loaded revolvers ready to hand 
to him. — 

The tall Mexican with the serape, to whom Gor- 
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dino had spoken, rode through the entrance to the 
little corral. 

‘I have the first ten ready,’ he reported. ‘Shall 
I send them in?’ 

‘Yes, but be sure to tell them what it’s about. 
The moment they get through this gate, I start 
to fire. Anybody who gets over the outside wall 
I will let go. Anybody who hangs back is to be 
shot by your men.’ 

The wind was blowing. It was getting toward 
sunset. An old well stood in the corner of the 
corral. Above it hung a bucket and‘chain. The 
wind clanked this chain. 

Outside in the large corral, Bannion heard the 
voice of the tall Mexican. There was a lull after 
his words. Then came a chorus of despairing yells 
and screams that rose and fell to the monotonous 
sighing of the wind. Above it rose shouts and 
high-pitched yells as of cowpunchers rounding 
up the herds. Evidently panic had smitten the 
luckless prisoners, for again and again the sharp 
crack of a rifle broke on Bannion’s ear. 

Through the opening into the larger corral, 
Bannion could see the horsemen herding a group 
of ten men toward the Corral of Death. With the 
muzzles of their rifles pressed against the backs of 
the doomed men, the horsemen steadily drove 

them to the opening. | 
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As soon as he caught sight of the white and 
frantic faces of the first ten prisoners, Gordino 
spoke to them mockingly — 

‘Come on, my children, I’m just going to prac- 
tice a little with my revolver, but you know how 
poor a shot I am.’ 

The men were pushed into the opening of the 
small corral and appeared at the entrance, hop- 
ping about like goats in an anguished effort to 
avoid advancing on the death which faced 
them. 

Waiting until the doomed men had been pushed 
and shoved well within the small corral, Gordino, 
his manner very leisurely and unhurried, opened 
fire on them. At each crack of his revolver a man 
fell, screams of horror rang from the remainder, 
and they made a wild rush for the high adobe 
wall, hoping to get over it to the promised safety. 
Steadily and calmly Gordino picked them off. 
One great fellow almost made it, only to be 
dropped back like a sack of flour. 

As quickly as one revolver was emptied, Gor- 
dino passed it across to his left hand and seized 
the reloaded one handed to him by the orderly. 
The soldier worked feverishly, reloading without 
ever looking up to see the effect of the bullets he 
was cramming into the cylinders of the revolvers. 

Bannion felt his whole body shake. The first 
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ten lay dead or groaning when the second ten were 
pushed into the enclosure. The second group 
went the way of the first, and a third and fourth 
and fifth group followed rapidly, Gordino con- 
tinuing to fire calmly and methodically. 

Using all three of the revolvers, his own two 
and one of the orderly’s, Gordino did not pause 
for anything. His movements seemed to be in 
perfect rhythm; he did not make a single useless 
motion. Now he fired at men who had thrown 
themselves prone on the ground, the next shot 
might be at a man climbing the wall, the third 
at a hopping, skipping, dodging creature, the 
fourth at a man who ran at him in some despairing 
hope of attacking him before the bullet brought 
him low. Gordino never missed. 

Some poor devils, paralyzed with fear, fell on 
their knees the moment they came in the corral. 
These Gordino left until the last and wasted two 
or three shots at them, sending a bullet into arms 
or leg or shoulder in sheer deviltry before finally 
dispatching them with a merciful shot. 

A great heap of bodies began to pile up below 
the adobe wall. Some of them quivered. Most of 
them lay still. Up this ramp of living and dead 
flesh clambered the panic-stricken new arrivals 
only to add their bodies in turn to its constantly 
growing pile. Many of them actually got their 
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hands on the wall only to fall back and die quiver- 
ing at its base. 

The shrieks and clamor of the prisoners on the 
outside awaiting their turn grew so loud that it 
almost overbore the occasional crack of the rifles 
of the guards who herded them and the steady 
banging of Gordino’s pistols. 

An occasional high-pitched, agonized scream 
would come from the bloody pile of bodies at the 
base of the wall. Gordino would look toward it 
and, when he would detect the writhing of some 
poor devil in agony, he would quietly put a bullet 
in it. 

Bannion was shocked and nearly sick at his 
stomach with the stench of blood and the strain 
of watching the frightful scene before him. 
Gordino’s face had never changed expression 
once during the whole slaughter. He might have 
been a hardened butcher slaughtering sheep for 
all the emotion it caused him. 

Once, during a slight lull when the next group 
of prisoners proved a little recalcitrant, he ceased 
firing and gently massaged the trigger finger of 
his right hand. 

‘Are you keeping count?’ he asked Bannion. 
‘That makes one hundred and sixty. When the 
score has reached two hundred, you can pick out 
a nice soft place on the pile there — for you will 
be the two hundred and first.’ 
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It required no swift figuring for Bannion to 
come to the conclusion that he had about ten . 
minutes more to live. 

‘Tin minutes is a powerful short toime,’ Ban- 
nion said to himself. ‘Shure and if Liftinent 
Davies knew Oi was in this pickle, he’d come 
hell bent for leather. Well, the lad would have 
been here if he could,’ he said to himself, a trace 
of wistfulness in his voice. 


CHAPTER XXI 
INACTION IS DANGEROUS 


DAVIES had given no more time than was abso- 
lutely necessary to the watering of the horses and 
the replenishment of the canteens in the village 
of the first watering-place. 

The troop was anxious to be on its way. They 
had sensed the necessity for speed if Bannion was 
to be saved and they wasted no time on their own 
affairs. One short shrill blast on Davies’s whistle 
and the soldiers were surging into line and 
mounted before he had time to place the whistle 
back in his pocket. | 

The new advance guard, sent out to relieve the 
old, was acting as outpost. This advance guard 
simply mounted and moved out ahead when they 
saw the column moving forward. 

The force of bandits which had been following 
them hovered cautiously on the outskirts of the 
village, suspecting a trap, long after the Ameri- 
cans had left. It was only when they had sent 
forward a few scouts and thoroughly explored 
the place that they dared follow. As it was, they 
were well behind the American force, lost in the 
distance for the remainder of the afternoon. 

It was well along toward late afternoon that 
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the troop arrived at last at the little village at the 
foot of the valley. 

Davies made inquiries. There was the blue- 
eyed, dark-haired girl there who stared at the 
Americans. Davies felt the eyes of the girl upon 
him until at last he came to the conclusion that 
she had some information to divulge. He asked 
whether an American soldier had passed along 
that way. 

‘Oh, sefior, if you will only hurry!’ Her voice 
was tragic. ‘Perhaps they are even killing him 
now — hear!’ 

She pointed up the valley. Davies could make 
out the faint rat-tat of shots borne faintly on the 
breeze. 

‘He must be putting up a fight at that!’ he said, 
half to himself, marveling at the volume of the 
noise. 

‘No, they are executing Orozco prisoners. 
When they have finished, his turn will come.’ 

Davies had scarcely waited for the end of her 
sentence. He turned to his horse and prepared 
to mount. 

‘Wait! If you go straight up the valley, you 
will have to fight. There are many men between 
here and the Corral of Death,’ she called. 

He paused, one foot in the stirrup. 

‘What other way is there?’ he asked. 
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‘There is a trail leads up the side of the hill and 
around in rear of the ranch-house. It is that trail 
you must take. It is not guarded. If you will do 
that, I will send a messenger to my father to take 
sentinels away from the rear of the ranch-house.’ 

‘Fine,’ remarked Davies, and mounted into the 
saddle. His advance guard was racing toward 
him. He shouted aloud to his men — 

‘Fight on foot — action front!’ 

He leaped from his horse, firing his pistol 
rapidly at the line of advancing bandits who 
came down upon them suddenly from the valley, 
firing as they came on foot. 

A few of his men were beside him almost in- 
stantly. One rifle after another added its voice to 
the firing line. Men were racing up and throwing 
themselves down across the road at the exit of 
the village and a hail of bullets began to descend 
upon the bandit firing line. 

The bandits turned to the rear and sought 
cover. Bullets were thudding into the adobe 
walls of the village and whining overhead. 

The led horses were galloped back under cover 
of some houses. The firing line was now quite 
thick and powerful. The cowpunchers and 
ranchers were adding the bark of their rifles to its 
staccato rattle and smash. 

Davies’s rear guard was guarding the entrance 
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to the village. A soldier came running up to him, 
bending low, and shouted that the force of bandits 
with which they had had the brush that morning 
were coming up the road from the rear. 

The firing line was taking care of itself. Davies 
withdrew to make plans to meet this new eventu- 
ality. It was not a healthy situation. Here he was 
miles in foreign territory, with a large force of 
bandits barring his exit and another force barring 
his advance. The force between him and the 
ranch-house he estimated to be about one hun- 
dred men, but he could see reénforcements of 
mounted men arriving constantly. 

There is nothing more dangerous in war than 
inaction. Passive resistance ends at best in a 
stalemate and generally in defeat. 

Davies stood, thinking hard. Reynolds came 
up to him and asked to borrow his glasses for a 
moment. As they stood there in the shelter of the 
doorway of the adobe house, the blue-eyed, dark- 
haired girl came forth again. 

She was wringing her hands. 

‘Why don’t you send a few men out that way’ 
—she pointed toward the hill at the side of the 
village — ‘and let them get up to save the soldier 
up there.’ 

‘Is there any way men can get through without 
being seen?’ 
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*There’s a lane goes down through a little dry 
arroyo, between those two houses down there.’ 

In a second Davies’s indecision vanished. The 
way was clear before him. 

He turned to Reynolds. 

‘T’ll lead the bulk of the troop out that way and 
up and in rear of the ranch-house. One platoon 
will stay here and hold off the bandits until we 
can hit them in rear.’ 

“Let my men stay here,’ asked Reynolds. 

‘Dangerous place.’ Davies shook his head. 

‘That’s why I asked,’ returned Reynolds 
quietly. ‘Besides, my men will do better here; 
they are not trained to move around and obey 
orders. Give them a place they can shoot from 
and nothing but a few tons of dynamite will pry 
them loose.’ 

‘All right,’ agreed Davies. ‘Have your men 
fire as fast as they can. I’ll leave you another 
platoon at that — ’fraid to leave you too weak.’ 
He called to the sergeants of the first and sec- 
ond platoons, telling them to withdraw their men 
quietly from the firing line by driblets so that the 
bandits would not suspect the weakening of the 
force. 

It was done very cautiously and carefully. The 
two platoons, some forty-five or fifty men all 
told, crept silently and as inconspicuously as 
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possible to their horses. Leading them out, they 
hurried one by one into the shelter of the lane. 
The men on the two firing lines kept up a hot 
fire, for they were now protecting the entrance 
to the village as well as its exit. 

His men assembled, Davies led them dis- 
mounted, every man leading his horse by the 
reins, down the dry arroyo. Scrambling and 
slipping over the loose sands and stones, they 
finally found themselves climbing above the 
village and working behind the first hill which 
screened them from view from the valley. 

The men were sweating as they climbed the 
steep grade. Behind the shelter of the low hill 
which bordered the valley, Davies mounted his 
men and led them on. 
| Upon the face of every soldier was a grave and 
worried look. The word about Sergeant Ban- 
nion’s nearness to death had been broadcast 
through the troop. Judging by the compressed 
lips and serious faces, it would go hard with the 
bandits if Bannion were killed by the time they 
arrived. 

Slipping and sliding, the horses breathing hard 
with the steep pull in the high air, the column 
wound its way slowly up the far side of the hill. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE BLIGHT OF DEATH 


SINCE the days of the Alamo, it has always been 
the boast of the Fexan that he can account for 
ten times his number of Mexicans in a fair fight. 

These Texan cowpunchers and ranchers, firing 
from behind adobe walls and corners of houses, 
certainly were in a fair way to test out the boast. 

An incessant hail of bullets hemmed them in 
and kept them down behind their shelters. The 
platoon of soldiers left behind to aid had filtered 
in among the Texans, and were busy loading and 
firing beside them. There was no semblance of 
order or command in their fighting; it was every 
man for himself, getting what shelter he could 
find, and from it dealing what death he could 
inflict. 

The Mexicans, fighting almost under the eyes 
of Gordino, their much-feared and much-re- 
spected leader, went into battle with more reck- 
less bravery than they were wont to show. 

Slowly and steadily their firing lines edged 
nearer the village; slowly but surely they brought 
its defenders under a galling and harassing fire of 
such intensity that the cowpunchers and soldiers 
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were forced to slacken their return fire. This 
in its turn emboldened the attackers and they 
started small concerted rushes, groups of them 
advancing a few yards and throwing themselves 
down flat when their movement met with a vi- 
cious and angry response from the rifles of the 
defenders. 

Listen as they might, the force at the village 
could hear no sound from the direction of the 
Corral of Death, and between aiming and firing, 
every man of them traveled in his thoughts with 
that band of soldiers led by Davies and wondered 
if it had come to grief. For should it come to 
grief, they were in a bad way. 

Reynolds, staring at the steadily advancing 
Mexican forces over the top of an adobe wall, 
turned to the sergeant with him. 

‘Don’t think we’re goin’ to be able to hold out 
here much more’n five minutes,’ he stated; ‘look 
at them greasers; they’re about two hundred 
yards nearer than they was when they started.’ 

The sergeant nodded gloomily and listened 
toward the rear in the direction of the corral. 

‘’Bout time somethin’ was breakin’ loose up 
thataway.’ He jerked a thumb toward the head 
of the valley. 


In the Corral of Death the delay, which had 
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come in the arrival of new victims for the slaugh- 
ter, persisted for some time. Gordino grew impa- 
tient at last and called out. One of his officers 
came and whispered something to him. 

* St, st,’ said Gordino, ‘hurry! I will be with 
you in a few minutes.’ He looked at Sergeant 
Bannion. ‘As soon as I finish this job i 

Again they waited for the next batch of prison- 
ers to appear. 

In the lull Bannion could hear an immense 
bustle and hurry, the noise of horses galloping 
and the shouts of commands. Gordino grew 
angry and stalked out to the larger corral. His 
voice rose in a shouting tirade. The screams and 
entreaties of the prisoners rose again. 

Gordino returned, his nostrils white with 
anger. His orderly handed him a loaded revolver. 
Again he took position, waiting. The screams 
and cries of the doomed prisoners of this batch 
came nearer and nearer. Soon the white-faced 
and wild-eyed men were pushed into the corral. 
Gordino’s revolver began its steady barking. The 
frightened men howled and leaped, attempting to 
dodge. The relentless revolver shot them down 
as they kneeled to pray, shot them down as they 
dodged and ran, shot them down as they clung 
to the upper edge of the wall, until there were 
none left of that ten but quivering bodies. 
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‘Hurry! Hurry!’ screamed Gordino, his eyes 
mad with the rage of slaughter, his revolver bark- 
ing again as some wounded prisoner threshed 
around in agony. | 

The next batch was herded in in like manner. 
The crack of rifle fire in the outer corral had died 
down. There were so few prisoners left alive that 
the noise made by them was scarcely noticeable. 
Gordino’s revolver began its relentless crack- 
crack again. ) 

Suddenly Bannion lifted his head and listened. 
Above the noise of Gordino’s shooting, above the 
screams of the few prisoners left, above the sound 
of the wind he heard another sound. It was a 
sound he had heard in the Philippines, in Cuba, in 
China. His heart gave a great leap. For there fell 
on his ear, unmistakable in its peremptory bark- 
ing note, the crack of Army rifles. The sound 
started slowly and gathered volume as another 
and another rifle swelled the chorus. 

So strong had been the surge of new hope and 
courage made by the familiar sound that he did 
not notice that Gordino, waiting for the next 
batch of prisoners, was eyeing him sardoni- 
cally. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘your friends are arriving. But 
they are checkmated some distance away with 
several hundred of my men. By the time they 
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get here you will be over there’ — he pointed to 
the pile of bodies — ‘not knowing what it is all 
about.’ 

He turned away to recommence his firing on 
the next batch of screaming maniacs who were 
turned loose in the corral. One more batch of ten, 
and then his turn, Bannion reflected. 

The noise of the firing redoubled. All was quiet 
in the outer corral. The last batch was driven in 
and dispatched. The place looked like a terrible 
slaughter-house. Men had died as near as five 
and six feet away from where Bannion stood. 
Their bodies were scattered in all sorts of queer 
postures over the ground of this corral. Blood- 
stains were everywhere, pools of blood, sinking 
into the dry soil. The most gruesome sight of all 
was the great pile of bodies under the adobe wall. 
It reached halfway up the wall. 

Bannion studied this wall reflectively. One 
could hurdle those dead bodies and make a get- 
away. But he had seen fifty or sixty men try it 
that day and fall, bullet-ridden by the deadly aim 
of Gordino. 

The steady crackling of the rifles from down 
the valley had lessened somewhat in volume. 
With the diminution of this sound, Bannion’s 
heart sank within him. Gordino was wapching 
him coolly. 
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This time the bandit leader did not trust his 
orderly to load his revolver. 

Picking up a handful of cartridges, be walked | 
over and looked into Bannion’s eyes as he calmly 
held them up to the sergeant’s gaze. 

‘See those five bullets?’ he asked. ‘Those are 
allfor you. I'll try not to kill you at the first shot.’ 

Bannion had seen how Gordino had played with 
the kneeling prisoners, putting bullets into them 
at will in any part of their bodies, playing with 
them as a cat plays with a mouse. 

‘We will have a little sport first. Where will 
you have the first bullet — in the leg? No, that 
is not so good, you would not be able to run then 
and there would be no sport. No, I will give you 
the same chance as I gave the others. The men 
will unbind your arms; you can come in here and 
make a try to get over the wall. If you don’t — 
well, that will not be too bad.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders and turned to the 
two men who guarded Bannion with drawn re- 
volvers. 

To them he spoke sharply. They nodded. 

They led Bannion toward the entrance of the 
Corral of Death. 


Davies and his troop were almost halfway to 
the ranch-house. Here, so blown were the horses, 
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he had to order a rest to relieve pounding hearts 
and heaving lungs. He had to make his men 
remain mounted; breathless men cannot shoot 
with any degree of accuracy. 

When the horses seemed to have recovered, he 
led them forward. Far behind him he could hear 
the rifle fire of the men left to hold the village. 
The fire seemed pitifully weak. He wondered 
whether they had been rushed and overwhelmed. 

He looked up sharply and drew his pistol. 
Coming down the hillside toward them was a 
Mexican, slipping and sliding on the stones. The 
man held up his hands. 

‘F’r the luv av Hivin, hurry, will ye, ye soldier 
men. It’s loike ye’ll niver see your frind aloive 
again if ye do not.’ 

Davies had no time to stop and wonder over a 
perfect Irish brogue from a man in sombrero and 
white cotton Mexican uniform. He pushed his 
horse along, signaling to the others to hurry. 

Bannion was led into the entrance of the Corral 
of Death and out on the far side in the large cor- 
ral. Here his arms were unbound from behind 
him and he moved them to get the stiffness out 
of his muscles. The two men guards shoved him 
menacingly with their revolvers, attempting to 
push him toward that yawning gateway on the 
far side of which waited Gordino and death. 
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‘No, no, me lads’ — Bannion shook his head 
— ‘ye will not hurry me. Well I know that ould 
Gordino wants the right and privilege of shootin’ 
me himself. Ye will not dare to put a bullet into 
me.’ 

And it was so. The two men knew well what 
their punishment would be did they harm this 
prisoner so especially reserved for killing by their 
chief. Bannion stretched his arms and scuffed his 
feet against the smooth rocks with which the 
ground was littered. 

An angry shout came from within the corral. 
Gordino was getting impatient. The two men 
grew more menacing. One of them cocked his 
pistol. 

‘Yes, Oi’ll be movin’,’ nodded Bannion, ‘but Oi 
do not need ye to be proddin’ me in tha tail. Ye 
will kindly remain here.’ 

The two men started to follow him. Bannion 
stopped in his tracks angrily. They soon saw that 
nothing was to be gained by these tactics. Gor- 
dino’s voice shouted again. 

Bannion went forward, marching gravely and 
circumspectly, much as a man might march past 
his commander-in-chief, a little of pride in his 
bearing, a little of soldierly swagger about him, 
as of a man who knew his worth. 

Nearer and nearer he came to the entrance of 
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the Corral of Death. Now he could see Gordino 
standing there on the far side, his revolver ready 
and waiting. He had observed that the bandit 
chief never fired at a man until he reached the 
inside of the corral. Therefore, he was safe for at 
least ten paces more. 

One, he counted, two, three, and four; they 
went rapidly enough. His head was held high, too 
high, for of a sudden he stumbled and fell on all 
fours, rising quickly with that foolish look on his 
face that a man has when he stumbles and falls at 
a moment of pride. 

Gordino watched him coming, and smiled at 
his stumbling. Nearer and nearer marched the 
tall gringo. He was brave enough, at that. He 
kept his eyes steadily upon Gordino’s eyes; he 
walked with clenched hands, held well to his side. 
Now there were only two paces left. 

Gordino did not even bother to raise his revol- 
ver. He would prolong the uncertainty as long as 
possible. He would let Bannion come up almost 
to him before he fired that first and crippling shot. 
But Bannion had stopped, his feet braced wide 
apart. He was doing something odd with his right 
hand. 

What was it? The arm swung in a circle and 
came up. Suddenly it straightened out. Some- 
thing white and small came hurtling through the 
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air. Before Gordino could move, before he could 
raise his revolver, he felt a stunning impact 
upon his hand and the revolver, yes, the ‘Little 
Mother of Sorrows’ herself in all the resplendent 
glory of shining nickel and iridescent mother of 
pearl, went whirling away. In a second of agony 
he stood there, his arm nearly paralyzed. It was 
Gordino’s misfortune that he had never seen a 
game of baseball. 

There was a shout and a roar and Bannion was 
upon him. It was the despairing act of a brave 
man who will not willingly be led like an animal 
to the slaughter. And Sergeant Bannion meant 
to die fighting if die he must. It seemed that he 
would have his desire gratified, for Gordino re- 
covered and fought like a tiger. 

The Mexican was nearly as powerfully built as 
Bannion himself and fought with no regard for 
rules, kicking, gouging at his opponent’s eyes, and 
biting like a wildcat. 

The bovine-faced bandit who had been loading 
the revolvers drew slowly to his feet, startled as 
he saw his chief in combat with this huge gringo, 
the two men rolling on the blood-covered floor of 
the corral like a pair of wild animals. Running 
in with upraised revolver, the peon attempted 
to shoot Bannion, but so quickly did the two 
men twist and turn, so swift were their inter- 
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twinings that he could not fire for fear of hitting 
his chief. 

There was a shout from the entrance to the 
corral and the two bandits who had been guard- 
ing Bannion rushed in, flinging their serapes away 
as they saw the turn that matters had taken. 
Bannion had gripped his huge hand about Gor- 
dino’s windpipe and the Mexican leader began to 
grow black in the face as the fingers clutched, 
remorsely shutting off his breath. The intensity of 
this effort stilled the plunging forms a moment. 
It was then that the bovine-faced one saw his 
chance and brought down the butt of ‘The Little 
Mother of Sorrows,’ aiming at Bannion’s head. 

During the fraction of a second that the weapon 
took to descend, Gordino heaved. His movement 
took Bannion’s head slightly out of line of the 
descending revolver butt and the weapon glanced 
sideways, cutting a gash in his scalp from which 
the blood ran down into his eyes half-blinding 
him. 

The second’s respite gave Gordino new strength, 
and suddenly he had wriggled like an eel from 
under Bannion’s grasp and had caught the ex- 
tended arm of the Irishman, twisting it cruelly. 

The other two bandits, hopping about above 
the combatants, saw their opportunity and 
dragged at his other arm while the bovine-faced 
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one sunk his fingers deep into Bannion’s throat. 
Gordino struggled free and rose to his feet, white 
and shaking. 

Staggering to where the ‘Little Mother of 
Sorrows’ blinked up from the ground in her glory 
of nickel plating and mother of pearl, he raised 
the weapon, broke it open to see if it were loaded, 
closed it again, and advanced to where his three 
men were maintaining a firm grip on the prone 
and panting sergeant. 

‘Drag him to his feet! Against that wall! I 
will make sport with him,’ growled Gordino, his 
voice thick and guttural with passion. Struggling 
and heaving, the three peons raised Bannion to 
his feet and shoved him against the wall, where 
he stood, his hands at his sides, breathing heavily, 
a look of implacable hatred in his eyes and no 
trace of fear showing in his face. He glared at 
Gordino as that one advanced slowly upon him, 
daintily twirling the ‘Little Mother of Sorrows’ 
in his hand. 

‘*When I count three, you gringo dog, I will 
shoot you in the right arm; when I count four, I 
will shoot you in the left leg; after that I will 
waste three more shots on you, reserving the 
last to kill you,’ he said, and his eyes were glazed 
with the lust of killing so that an ordinary man 
would have shuddered looking into them. 
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But Bannion was not the shuddering kind. 

‘Oi hev told ye that there is the blight ov death 
upon ye, ye murdherin’ dog,’ and Bannion spat, 
calmly and circumspectly, ‘and it is so close 
upon ye that belike ye’ll niver live to count to 
tin.’ 

‘One!’ rolled forth Gordino, and raised his 
revolver steadily, aiming at Bannion’s right arm 
as it hung loosely at his side. 

‘Two!’ his voice went on remorsely, and Ban- 
nion could see the forefinger squeezing in on the 
trigger. 

‘Thr—,’ started Gordino when a pistol cracked 
near the entrance of the corral and there was a 
shout. Gordino dropped his hand, the ‘Little 
Mother of Sorrows’ falling from his limp fingers. 

‘Howly Mither in Hivin!’ Bannion’s voice 
shouted out exultantly; ‘it’s aboot toime ye came, 
Liftinent; me owld frind Gordino was about to lit 
some dayloight into me by the same token!’ 

Behind Davies came a surging crowd of khaki- 
clad soldiers, pausing suddenly to gaze aghast at 
the gruesome scene within the Corral of Death. 

But they paused only a second, their pistols 
spoke sharply, and Gordino fell twitching. With 
him fell the three peons. 

Bannion looked down at the white-faced and 
groaning man. 
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‘Oi told ye ye had the blight ov death upon 
ye, he said quietly. 

Suddenly Davies found himself patted on the 
back by Sergeant Bannion. Both men had tears 
in their eyes. 

‘Bannion, I thought I’d be too late,’ gulped 
the young officer, and turned away shamefaced 
at the emotion he had shown. 

‘And here’s the dhirty dog that has done all 
this!’ Bannion pointed to where Gordino lay, 
white-faced and groaning. ‘Phwat will we be 
doin’ to him, Liftinent?’ 

It was the morose Huggins who spoke, Huggins 
who had seen Corporal Saunders fall wounded at 
Bosque Bonita. 

‘Do with him!’ he said and his voice quavered 
with unholy rage. ‘I'll tell you what I’ll do with 
that dog!’ 

Before any one could stop him he had fired a 
bullet into the prone bandit. Gordino screamed 
and groaned, throwing up his hands in a panic 
of terror. Again and again Huggins fired into 
him until the body quivered no more, and Hug- 
gins’s gun was empty. 

‘A month’s kitchen police for shooting an un- 
armed enemy,’ 

Every one laughed. In that grisly charnel 
house they had to laugh or grow mad, with such 
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horror all about them. Davies himself tried hard 
te keep the hysteria from rising within him, and 
finally succeeded. 

‘To horse!’ he shouted, ‘or the men down be- 
low will be lost!’ 

There was a wild scramble for horses, Sergeant 
Bannion finding his own near the corral, its saddle 
still on as is the pleasant Mexican custom. The 
troop tore out of the ranch-house enclosure like 
a torrent. Sabers were bared, as they poured 
down the road toward the bandit force that still 
kept up a desultory fire on the town. 

The bandits, hearing this wild roar of advanc- 
ing horses descending upon them from the rear, 
looked upward in fright to find hate-maddened 
men on great horses, slashing and cutting down 
at them with great long sabers that looked blood- 
red in the light of the setting sun. 

It was too much for bandit nerves. They broke 
and fled in all directions. There was a great re- 
union in the town. The cowpunchers mounted 
and joined the column which hurried out after 
the force which had beleaguered them in the rear. 
This force melted away like snow under a hot 
sun. 

They returned to the town and took stock of 
casualties. There were six slightly wounded men 
and two dead horses. The wounded men were 
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cared for. Mexican horses were confiscated to 
mount the two men who had been unfortunate in 
losing their own animals. 

That night they camped in the little town. 
Sergeant Bannion disappeared early in the even- 
ing. Before Davies rolled himself up in his blank- 
ets for a night’s rest, he saw Bannion walking 
slowly back to the small adobe house with his 
arm around some feminine person. 

Davies did not know who the girl was for cer- 
tain, but he had a very good idea. And, sure 
enough, joining the column next morning came 
the blue-eyed girl and her father, both mounted 
and ready to move out. 

‘This mon, Liftinent, has been a rinigade loud 
enough. He’s tired to death of bayin’ called 
Miguel. He’s comin’ back to God’s country and 
git civilized agin.’ 

‘I see,’ remarked Davies soberly. He suddenly 
grinned. ‘Out of the frying-pan into the fire, 
Sergeant. You've gone and got yourself captured 
again — but this time I can’t rescue you.’ 

Bannion, the old reprobate, had the grace to 
blush. 

The march back was unmarked by any trouble. 
The bandits had seemingly fled the country. At 
Bosque Bonita the ranchers went on, breaking up 
to go to their homes. The troop gave them three 
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rousing cheers and there was much hand-shaking 
and many joyful promises of reunions. 

At Sierra Roja, Davies found Major Cranston 
installed comfortably on the porch of the generat 
sture. The word of their exploits in Mexico had 
long preceded Davies’s arrival. 

“Well, here’s where I get the bad news,’ he 
said to himself as he came up to the pursy little 
officer. 

But Cranston was all smiles and cordiality. 
He went so far as to pat Davies on the shoulder 
in approving fashion. 

The secret came out when Cranston, looking 
very proud, handed Davies a telegram. It was 
from San Antonio. 


DEPARTMENT COMMANDER COMMENDS MAJOR 
CRANSTON ON BRILLIANT SUCCESS IN CAP- 
TURING AND DESTROYING BANDIT FORCES. 


Davies looked up, startled. 

‘Why —I thought —I understood it was 
forbidden even to return fire from Mexican ban- 
dits.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Cranston lightly, ‘that order was 
rescinded and an agreement made with the 
Mexican Government, allowing us to cross in 
pursuit of bandits.’ 

Davies, who had firmly expected a court- 
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martial, could scarcely believe the news. But as 
Sergeant Bannion remarked when he heard it — 

‘Shure, and Oi’d almost rather be kilt intoirly 
than scared to dith!’ 


THE END 
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TO-MORROW 
NEVER COMES 


By R. L. Duffus 


THE real hero — or heroine — of this 
delicious satire is gay, childlike, cruel 
Santa Eulalia, the imaginary Latin- 
American country in which the au- 
thor lays his scene. Bathed in sun- 
light, drenched in color, and throb- 
bing with an insatiable love of life, 
Santa Eulalia is as wholly seductive 
as the famed Nepenthe of Norman 
Douglas’s ‘South Wind.’ 

The action, which covers a single 
week, includes a war, a revolution, an 
assassination, an intrigue or two, a 
real and an imitation romance. Be- 
neath the plot, the reader sees what 
happens when Nordic ideas are 
dropped carelessly into a seething 
Latin-American cauldron. The hu- 
mor, the tragedy, the bewildering 
conflict of forces which arise when 
two civilizations come together are 
all present in warm, sleepy, impulsive, 
blood-thirsty, dance-mad Santa Eu- 
lalia. 

The author writes with that rare 
quality known as gusto. His style 
is tender and trenchant, biting and 
mellow; his wit is infectious and his 
irony never the irony of despair. 
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